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West. This reıninder is linked with an 
appeal to the Europeans' {andl the Ger- 
mans’) responsibility for peace. 

The Soviet leaders are also felt in 
Bonn. probably to be using this play with 
priorities as a “fig-leaf" to cover up for 
the disparity between gloomy forecasts 
to smaller Warsaw Pact countries of the 
shape of things lo come after Nato mis- 
sile deployment and current Soviet 
readiness to call an end to the “İce age.” 

Several communist countries have 
lately shown willingness to cooperate 
with the West in many sectors, but have 
invariably headed.the list, arguably with 
a glance in Moscow's direction, with se- 
curity issues. - 4 

This certainly .seeros tobe true of the 
GDR. 

Western behaviour is probably being 
monitored by the Soviet Union, or so 
Bonn experts feel, to see whether the 
current ambivalence should be geared 
toward greater. pressure or toward clos- 
er cooperation. 2 

in saying that long-term relations 
with the Soviet Union could favourably 
influence security matters, Herr 
Genscher has given Moscow to under- 
stand that as far as Bonn is concerned 
“first” anid “then” can only be set about 
in the reverse order. 

Claus Gennrlch 
(Frankfu rter Allgemeine Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 23 Murch 1285, 


Award for Sir Alec 


Sir Alec Gulnness, the British actor, vlisltad Hamburg to 
recelve the Shakespeare Prize of the FV§ Foundation. 
The prize, worth DM25,000,was presented by Birte 
Toepfer (right) the daughter-in-law of the foundation’s 
founder, Alfred C. Toepfer 


to persuade Wesl- 
ern European 
countries to come 
closer to the Soviet 
viewpoint. The 
Kremlin feels they | 
well might, espe- gi 
cially as many of 
them, including the 
Federal Republic, 
are keen to esla- 
blish casier rel- 
ations with Eastern 
Europe in many 
sectürs. But this 
means of exerting 
pressure is only be- 
ing shown in cam- 
uuflage and not as a 
hlunt insirument, 
ar so Bonn diplo- 
mats feel. If this 
reading of the sitû= 
ation is correct, 
Moscow does nut 
want to be commit 
ted lo tough terms 
such as that the 
Western Euro- 
peans must first he 
obliging, then fur- 
iher details can be 
arranged. Bunn 
sees the Soviet Un- 
ion as both threat- 
ening to exert gen- 
eral pressure and using the situation ns a 
fig-leaf to cover relations with the 
sınaller Warsaw Paci countries. 

The threat is apparent when Soviet 
sources note that progress in East-West 
ties would be possible if only greater 
agreement could be reached on security 
issues. Security, it is explained, is the 
same for the Soviet Union as for the 


Ostpolitik: the Soviet Union 
plays another hand 


and heighten as far as possible differ- 
ences of interest between Nato coun- 
tries, 

The aim of this campaign is to exert 
lateral pressure in support of the Soviet 
iıpproach to the Geneva talks. 

Bonn diplomats and foreign policy 
experts agree that the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Soviet Union out- 
warly have much in common. They 
both feel the time is ripe for a new leaf 
in Ostpolitik, for instance. 

But the Sovict Union is more inter- 
esle in reverting to the detenle policy 
of the 1470s, wherens Bonn is keen to 
avuid repeating mistakes made i1 decade 
or xo ago ind prefers to emphasise what 
il hopes will be new about the new eri, 

Muscow says that security problems 
must nut be clisregarded in ordering rel- 
aliens; they must indecel be given imme- 
dime consideration. 

Born recalls with displensure that the 
Salt treaties between America ind Rus- 
sin ùl times disregarded European inter- 
ests, idllowing i “grey” or undefined, in- 
termediute zone t0 lake shape. 

Jl took a fresh arms build-up by the 
West, including Nalo missile cleploy- 
ment in Western Europe, lo bridge this 
gup, and it proved an extremely difficult 
task, So Bonn, whi principle favour- 
ing curly consideration of security poli- 
cy, would prefer to develop the whole 
range of reliutions as well, including 
economic ties, the arts and environmen- 
tal proteclion. The Soviet Union is now 
clearly trying to use its call for priority 
10 be given to security issues as a lever 


Reagan gives Germans a hint . 
for VE-day anniversary 


laden past, President Reagan's advice is al- 
so based on political calculation. 

This American way of looking at the 
end of the Second World War spares 
Washington the need to recall the days 
when America and Russia were com- 
rades-in-arms. 

President Reagan's words have rid 
America's German ally of the stigma of 
having bcen a wartime enemy. 

Without ceremony, almost as an 
aside at a press conference, he promot” 
ed Bonn to the status of a first-class al- 
ly. ر‎ 
"The concept of German-American 
partnership has been given fresh mean- 
ing 40 years after the war's end. 

Peter W, Schroeder 
(Stuttgarler Nachrichten, 23 March |985) 


CS should not celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the end of the Second 
World War as an occasion for reflecting 
«ın guilt and defeat, says President Reagan. 

They should observe it more cheerfully 
as the 40th anniversary uf peace and 
friendship with Germany's former West- 
ern wartime enemies, he says. 

"Ihe question has become an emo” 
ıion-laden issue both in Germany and in 
many other countries, 

Mîr Reagan's advice reflects a sense of 
community honestly and deeply felt in 
Washington. It is also typical of the inimil- 
able American nonchalance and speed at 
coming to terms with history that US poli- 
ticiuns are given to calling emotive realism. 

In appealing to the present and the fu- 
ture rather than for recollection of a guilt- 
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Te Soviel Union is trying to persuade 
1 | Weten European countries to come 
mitsown views. 

calling for priority lo be given to se- 
isyes in its relations with these 
ا‎ lcow thinks that by suhtle linking of 
ll liy policy behaviour of a country to 
r tions with that country, it might be 
HM fiftosucceed, especially as many West- 
Ep fopean naliors want casier rel- 
WÎ þaxih Eastern Europe. 

ÎM the Soviet Union planning to 
is relations wilh Western European 
ks subject to their security policy 


Ite Bonn Foreign Ministry the (uest 
asker to this question is bused o11 
Minister Cier Ts talks wiıh Mr 
1 anl Chancellor Kohl's discus- 
fetih Mr Gorbachev after the huneral 

ecessor, Mr Chermenkea. 
diplomats in Bonn are uow men- 
tAreport on û mcCting ol the Soviet 
u at which consequences welt 
bon the talks held by Mir Gorbit- 
Mr Granıyko with viırious Wext- 
dans in Mascow for Mr Chern- 
8 ا‎ diplomats siy cach of these 
E with in î separate paragraph 
ا‎ e ٤ : Rpltbureau's records, with special 
1 being allached to sccurily in- 


riy interests must nul, however, hu 
358 condition or sine qua non of 
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Routes to tour in Germany 
The German Holiday 


Route ¬— from 


Alps to the Baltic 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not. 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we. 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 


Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
و‎ mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
َك‎ . mortar tower. Or of Erbach In 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1;000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lübeck. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
— from the Alps to.the Baltic. 


1 Lübeçk 

2 Melsungen 

3. Schwğbisch Hall 
4 Berchtesgaden 
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FDP head Bangemann drops 
in as Kohl’s party trick 


 Handelsblatt 


. WIRFSCHAFTS-UNDIFINANZZEITUNG: ; 


tured 667 votes. Kohl will not have 
failed to observe that the national elec- 
tions for the executive showed a shift in 
power, even though it was slight. 

The CDU will not fall into the dang- 
er of assuming the role of a “voting as- 
sociation for the chancellor”. 

The party recognises that it has to 
fight for the votes left of centre that 
would fall to them out of protest at the 
badly managed SPD. 

They will have to fight if the SPD re- 
turns to the centre, as Brandt has indi- 
cated it should, and as a credible appo- 
sition party cut the ground from under 
the Greens. 

In Essen, Heiner Geissler, ihé Min- 
ister for Health anid Family Affairs, 
was re-elecied gerietal secretary with 
677 votes, a better showing than the 
Chancellor. 

Gelssler gave the Essen conference 
its theme — women at wok, in the fam- 
ily and iri politics, 

Geissler and Employment ' Minister 
Norbert Blüm both want the same 
things. Blûm, for years the representa- 
live of the social welfarc commiltee 
and the minority left'wing of the part1y, 
was elected deputy party chairman 
with 560 votes, in front of Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg wlio on- 
ly attracted 547.۰Blüm and Stoltenberg, 
eross swords on the financing of social 
welfare services. : 

And finally the West Berlin senator 
Ulf Fink, .a pupil’ of Geissler's, was 
elected to the executive, Fink's uncon- 
ventional. politics have won him a rep- 
utation that extends well beyond West 

Berlin. 

The national executive elections 
made it clear that the CDU takes seri- 
ously questions concerning women, 
Bundestag members . Renate Hellwig 
„and Raswitha Verhülsdonk were clcet- 
ed to the twenty-man national executive 
as well as the economic affnirs spokes, 

' woman and deputy chairwomen of the 
Westphalia CDU Christa Thoben. 
Together wilh the Lower Saxony 


` Economic Affairs Minister Birgit 


Breuel and the chairwoman of the 
women's association. Helga Wex there 
are now five women on the national ex-, 
ccutive, : : 

The West Berlin education senator: 
Hanna.Renate Laurien was eleclcd one 
of Kohl's seyen depulies so that in fu- 
ture, there will be şix women in senior 
CDU positions. °’ . 

Chairman of .the ÇDU in Westphal- 
ia, Kurt Biedenkopf, wag not success- 
ful in getting elected to a deputy posi- 


` "ilon. 


The mayor of Frankfurt, Walter 
° Wallmann, a friend of Kohl, was elect-' 
ed to the deputy chairman position va=' 
cated by Richard von Weizsãcker, now 
federal president. 2 
This was a gesture to election winner 
Wallmann. The CDU is at the moment 
in considerable need of clection win-. 
ners. 1 
West Berlin's mayor Eberhard Die p- 
gen chalked up the best result for elec- 
tion to the national exccutive at the Es- 
sen conference — 699 votes. 
Hans Jörg Sottorf 
(Handelsblaıt, Düsseldurf, 22 March 1Y85) 


FHP? chairman Marlin Bangemann 
made a surprise appearance un the 
platform at the CDU party conference 
in Essen, 

It was the first time in West German 
politics that the chairman of one party 
had appeared at another party’s confer- 
ence. 

The appearance of Bangemann, who 
is also Economic Affairs Minister, was 
the sole decision of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. He did not even tell the party ex- 
ecutive, 

It was a political demonstration, Kohl 
is more convinced than ever that the 
CDU can only get a big enough majority 
both in the North Rhinc-Westphalia 
Land election in May and in the general 
election in 1987 with the help of the 
Free Democrats. : 

He is probably correct. Büt many say 
he is overdoing it and his support could 
backfire on the CDU. 

Bundestag members don't like it 
when they lose votes and seats to their 
coalition partner. 

Bangemann did not speak of the his- 
torical alliance with the CDU. Instead, 
he saw an “historic” task that the CDU/ 
CSU and FDP had to accomplish: 

The CSU hoss, Franz Josef Strauss, 
sick in distant Bavaria, will not have 
liked the display. 1 

Bangemann invited Kohl to speak at 
the next FDP party conference. 

Kohl brushes aside the question how 
he and his party would have reacied if 


{(Phoıo: Sven Simon) 


Brandt and Genscher or Schmidt and 
Genscher had appeared at their respec- 
tive party political conferences for 
propaganda purposes. 

At that time the FDP was the party 
standing in the way of the SPD, so il was 
complained, and the supposition was 
growing that the FDP was degenerating 
into union with the SPD. 

Kahl is al the moment politically 
strong. He is at the pinnacle of power, 
Petty backward glances get nowhere 
and the aim of political support justifies 
the means, so it is said. 

Kohl was convincingly re-elected 
party chairman. He had to put up with 
45 opposing votes this time compared 
with only 17 previously, but that is the 
price the powerful must pay. Kohl cap- 


Keeping an eye on things... CDU party chairman Kohl 
(right) and general secretary Qelssler. 


ment in Bonn. The general secretary 
was there for that. 

Quite ù different view was taken an 
the conference flnor, A delegate from 
the north stid: “We at least need 10 
have the feeling that those up there 
take our problems seriuusly.” 

There is no douht that Heiner Geiss- 
ler did that. He spared no one, neither 
his political ‘opponents nor his partly 
friends, 

He told the Christian Democrats 
that those who wanled lo remain in 
powcr must withstand the temptation 
to wield this power with arrogance. 

So spoke the man who is to give up 
the Family Affairs portfolio that he has 
held at the same time as his post as the 
party's business nıanager so he can 
concentrate entirely on the general 
electionin 1987, 

Geissler has already got a slogan for 
Ihe election in two years’ time — “con- 
solidation election". He has taken as 
his model the policies pursued by Kon- 
rad Adenauer in the early years of the 
Federal Republic — theses policies be- 
gan in 1949, were consolidated in 
1953 and then in 1957 their was a tri- 
umphant absolute majority. 

Geissler is not timid in making it 
clear to Ihe CSU head Franz Josef 
Strauss which vater group to be ener- 
geticully concerned about. 

lie said: “Our supporters and volers 
do nol come from the champagne and 


sêrved." 

that the CDU must mount 
e to create more jobs “at all 
levels" — among companies, workers 
councils ınd trade unions. 

Finally Geissler, full of optimism, 
sid: "The CDU must declare war 
against all theor- 
ists in the state. in 
industry and sucie- 
uy who always only 
know what is nul 
doing well. We, 
necl more people 
who will concen’ 
trdle their under- 
standing and their 
flair on proposals 
us lo how someth- 
ing can be donc 
and how they 
themselves can 
contribute to the 
bate aguins1 un- 
employment." The 
party had -wailed 
for words ‘of Ihis 
sort. What kind of 
a partly cunf[erence 
was it wilhout 
backroom mano- 
euvrings hehind 
closed doors? The 
victor of the Hesse 
state elections and 
mayor of Frank- 
furt Walter Wall- 
mann stood for the seven-man party 
executive along with Kurl Biedenkopf, 
chairman of the CDU in Rhineland- 
Palatinate. I1 was soon confirmed what 
everyone suspecled. Kohl's former 
fricnd and close associate Kurt Bied- 
enkopf did not stand a chance. 

Typical for the majorily voting was 
the Baden-Wiürltemberg and Lower 
Saxony delegate debate. The general 
vicw of delegates from south-west Ger” 
many was: “Traditionally we only sup- 
purl victors.” 

CDU state chairman from Hanover 
Wilfried Hasselmann said among 
fricnds without contradiction that 
hopefully they knew on which side ev- 
uryone stoud. Gishert Kuhn 

{Kicler Nachrichten, 21 March 1985) 
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Iran, Iraq fight on as thg 0 Fess 
bodies slide into the sludge (eissler steals 


sia. 2, a [ghow, women 
SON TAGSBLAn «eal attention 


occurrence, with Iraq buying yyy Geissler was re-elecled general 
openly and “legally” while Iran rary of the Christian Democrals at 
come by shipments illegally and by gly congress in Essen, in the 
venturous neans, ` dur. Geissler, who is also Minister for 

Bolh have bought arms yjj nd Family Affairs, was much 
the opportunity arose, pPayii ۾‎ the man of the conference than 
moncy for the privilege — dı Chancellor, Helmut Kohl. For n 
was rot invested in economic gj? ofthe 781 delegntes voted for 
lopment. sla compared with 667 2 

Yet the West has preferred ued Kohl as parly cl uirman. Sec- 
rive at the conclusion that ا‎ CGrssler spoke with some inspira- 


o Sa The Chancellor did not. And third, 
e aE , merely lengthened er sel the tone for the congress by 


bloodshed and destruction. the. subject of women the 
„_ We have grown accustomed to ıı , Ihe parly agrecd after u day's 
in which it would not be in the Welfyye 1 a 43-point plan designed to 
interest for either side to win f, ¢equalily for women at work and 
both are oppressive and unpleasanl r kome by the year 2,000. Among 
gimes. .Bpirciples adopted: 
„lf Iran were to win the floodgitsNure exible working hours are (o 
international Shi'ite belief coll fuged to help working mothers and 
opened, threatening social order nly. 
entire Gulf region. fapanles are to be urged to give 
If Iraq were to win, Iran's relma the same work opportunities; 
leaders would suffer a serious bs kegnltlon should be 1 to the 
prestige and authority, with unpre 


bl ılsorth of work by women; 
Mie cConsequENCCE; ل‎ „_ jjilsshould be given n grounding in 
The lalest [ranian offensive, pithnology, just as hoys are; 


most powerful yet, has shown rts should be free to decile for 
neither side is capable of defeating es «hich one of them should 


olher, yet despite heavy losses 2 
still secm determined not to sw a the child und collect 


peace. 


Iran still stupidly and infer iaut Kohl was certain ol acelam- 
holds its war aim of ousting Saflluion but his speech did nut inspire 
Husscin as the cause of suffering. althe CDU conlerelwe. 

The warld is taken aback bJ aera! secretary Ileiner ivissler 
irreconcilability, while President ole man of the moment. Ile made 
clam Hussein gains merit marks. Hla he central theme uf ıe conler- 
proposed direct peace talks U rand instilled int the delegates i 
UN acgis, well knowing that nontii go from the conference anl du 
ruling iranian religious leaders Sf 
pared to make such a gesture IY aides let it be kunwn to the 
sion. Û delegates ıhaı the Chancellor 

Instead, massive threals were WF hift the emphasis of his speech 
in Tehran. „j ectual change". 

It may be speculation to FA «hat the BOvernmcul's spcecch 
that the latest battle could profs in the end prepared wis far re- 
last in the war of ideologies id from a politicul-plilosophical 
Gulf, but it is by no,means oul irl 
question. ya limited degree did it give ar- 

lf the war continues it seems lS anl ideas for piriy friends. 
wreak havoc and destruction in could not be blumecd enurely on 
tire region, bul an end will only eP Filess way in which the speech 
sible when the West and the So Ftlivered, 
ion resolve 1o prevent thelr 1% nut Kohl had grasped the idea 
clients from buying arms either AF Î wat high time that the govern- 


1 CDU gave peuple iavsur- 


or indirectly. . Fd lhe 
Five years of death and destrul™f™™ hat Bonn was in no way insensi- 
the Gulf are enough. . mk „ © Problem of mass unempluy- 
Anneliese 
(Deutsches Allgemeines SF f Chanecllor said; “Our greatest 


Hamburg, 24 2 j "is for the 2.6 million unemploy- 


“EIr families,” 


ibu. Û AiU that i er Of i 
he German TEM i ue cegen eter olo 
Sg ROS aE oer ONS e the employment silualitn 
Eanorinchet' Ono Hanz Edtor A oa l€d in more jobs, There was 
O LT RCH o SPPlause at thiv, not for 
6 0 but for Employment 
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Ariıclas ın THE GEAMAN TRIBUNE B® hı gl and immineciat stale clec- 
ngrmemel e". N ip 

tf angel Lert and pba bl f Gama i pth Rhine-Westphalia, the 

li, OS state in the Federal Re- 


In aî correspandenca please quol® ee 
mb h gon tha wrspPê. 4 2 
ke above your 100iess f hl aide said afterwards that thıs 


matter for the head of govern- 


he war betwcen Arab Iraq with its 

socialist orientation and the non- 
Arnab Islamic Republic of Iran is basi- 
cally a battle of ideologies. 


It is also a battle between the two per- 
sonalities that have come to symbolise 
them: President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
and Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran. 


The self-glorification on which their 
respective domestic power is based, 
coupled in Khomeini’s case with the il- 
lusion of invulnerability given by Islam, 
accounts for the savage remorselessness 
with which the war is waged. 


In the marshland near Basrah in 
southern Iraq mountains of corpses sink 
slowly into the sludge — an appalling 
scenario screened nightly or Iranian 
and Iraqi TV. 


War propagandists on both sides do 
their utmost to quantify heavy enemy 
losses as proof of their own country's 
success, making out manslaughter to be 
its yardstick. 


Perplexed and increasingly alarmed, 
countries not immediately concerned 
follow the course of violence as though 
they had something to do with It. 


They are deluding themselves. At no 
time has a serious and sufficiently em- 
phatic attempt been made to stem the 
tide of escalation, The others were hap- 
Py to let the conflict simmer. 


Political and economic interests have 
determined everyone's viewpoint, 


The relentless fighting between 
neighbouring arch-rivals Iraq and Iran 
las cost the conservative oil sheikhs and 
petro-monarchies a fortune but they tre 
happy to pay fellow-Arab Iraq whose 
bombastic behaviour assumed alarming 
proportions in the pre-war cra, 


The war, oil-rich countries may well 
feel, blocks both Iraq's claims to Arnb 
leadership and the Shi'lte ideological 
imperialism of Iran. 


The Gulf War also provides all inter- 
ested parties with an opportunity of 
shelving a solution to the extremely dif- 
ficult problem of relations between the 
Palestinians and Israel, 


King Hussein of Jordan and Presi- 
dent Mubarak of Egypt have had to 
abandon their Middle East initiative, In- 
stead they flew to Baghdad to pledge 
Jraq unswerving support. 


Does that perhaps mean arms sup- 
plies such as [ran is sent by Syria? 


Western industrialised countries may 
lament such irresponsibility, saying 
nothing but political immaturity could 
account for it and nothing at all could 
justify it, but they themselves are not en- 
tirely blameless for tie nearly five-year- 
old war. 


They have certainly helped to fuel the 
fires. Unable to understand the irration- 
ality of the clash, the West has looked 
on as bloodshed has continued, 


There may have been occasional ap- 
peals for moderation, but they were 
mostly made in a low key.and had no ef- 
fect because the Gulf War is casy to live 
with and has been a moneyspinner. 


. It is hard to believe that political 
leaders in the thdustrialised countries 
have failed to realise that much of their 


; exports to Iran and Iraq {trucks and air- 


craft, for instance) have been destined 
for military use, . 


` Arms-buying has also been a regular 


“The declarations, counter-declar- 
ations, criticisms, denials and reyuecsis 
for amendments made by various Palcs- 
tinian politicians tended more to heigh- 
ten the confusion than to clarify the 
viewpoints of eilher side. 

They dealt, for instance, with lhe re- 
cognition of UN Security Council Reso- 
lution 242 calling for an Israeli withdra- 
wal from the occupied territories buti 
nol acknowledging the Palestinians’ 
right to a state of their own. 

Jordan has called for acknowledge- 
ment of the Security Council resolution; 
the PLO has formally rejected it. Al! 
that can be said for sure is that the Js- 
raeli government has ruled any such 
idea out. 

Arab and foreign analysis came to 
suspect that the agreement was realised 
from the outset by both the Jordanians 
and the Palestinians to be doomed to 
failure. So it was no more than a gesture 
of good will on jointly coming closer to 
a solution of the Palestinian questiort. 

What the Egyptians, Jordanians and 
Palestinians currently want, as Arab 
and foreign analysts see it, is for Egypt, 
Jordan, Mr Arafat's PLO and Iraq to 
come close together and form what is 
sometimes termed an axis or an alliance. 

President Mubarak's visit to Baghdad 
makes sense ir this context even though 
Arab leaders still refuse to exchange 
ambassadors with him. 

In 1978 President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq hosted an Arab summit confer- 
ence at which, following the 1977 Camp 
David agreement between Egypt and Is- 
ra€l, it was agreed to boycott Egypt. 

Iraq would clearly prefer not to break 
ranks as Jordèn did last September and 
resume diplomatic ties with Cairo with- 
out a resolution to that effect at anı Arab 
summit conference. 
` lit were to doso it would particular- 
ly upset Saudi Arabia and its Gulf allies. 
But relations between Egypt and Iraq 
have long improved, given that Iraq 
needs Egyptian arms assistance in its 
war with Iran, 

President Mubarak wasn't deterred 
from visiting Baghdad by the fact that 


his government has no formal ties with 
Iraq. He said afterwards thal the visit 
had been made “within the framework 
of friendship between our two peoples.” 

An attempt was made by the Egyp- 
tians td. divert attention from the. fact 
that President Mubarak returned from 
Baghdad without having been able to 
reach agreement on a resumplion of full 
diplomatic relations. 

Information Minister Safwat al Sharif 
said the visit showed how ready Presi- 
dent Mubarak was to set aside formalit- 
ies. The destiny of the Arab nation did 
not'depend on ambassadorial appoint- 
ments. 0 E 1 

Fresh arms Supplies to Iraq are said 
by the Egyptîan leader not to-have been 
discussed’ either, Iraq needed no further 
military support. - e 

Over and above a gesture of solidar- 
ity with’ quasi-ally Iraq, President Mu- 
barak sought ‘both by his lightning visit 
to Baghdad anid hîs'failed peace bid to 
re-emphiasise' Egypt's claim to a role as 
regional power. i RA 

` His Information Minister called: the 
visit a “true expression of Egypt's te- 
gional role and historic responsibility,” 

In an .Egyplian newspaper commen- 
tary President Mubarak was ‘said to 
have sounded a powerful sign that 

` Continued on page 8 ' 
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Mubarak gets 
nowhere on 
peace mission 


fter the rebuff President Mubarak's 

latesl peace bid was given first by 
the [sraelis, then by the Americans 
when he flew to Washington the Egyp- 
tian leader is not expected to have any 
more success with his appeal for peace 
to the [Iranian revolutionary leader Aya- 
tollah Khomeini. 

Within 10 days President Mubarak 
flew to. the United States via France, 
stopped over in Britain, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Italy on his way 
baçk and then flew to Amman, where he 
and King Hussein paid Baghdad an un- 
heralded visit. 

. He returned home empty-handed 
from both tours. In Cairo his unaccus- 
tomed spate of jet diplomacy is seen as 
actlonism and as a kind of alibi. 

He can now claim at least to have 
sought to make headway toward a peace 
settlement even though the prospects 
were poor, 

President Mubarak’s peace plan was 
doomed from the outset inasmuch as it 
included the PLO, which is recognised 


neither by the United Statês nor by Is- 
‘rael, : 


+ He proposed a three-stage plan con- 
sisting first of talks between a joint Jor- 
danian-Palestinian delegation and US 
government envoys, then of talks ex- 
panded to include Israeli delégates and 
finally an International conference, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. : 

A US State Department spokesman 
again made it clear that no Arab delega- 
tion must include PLO representatives. 

The Americans are said to be inter- 
ested in a formula that is likely to be re- 
jected by the Arabs. The proposed dele- 
gation, it is suggested, might include 
Palestinians who are not formally PLO 
members but are accepted by Yasser 
Arafat. 

But what justification would the PLO 
then retain for its existence if il were to 
renounce its right to represent Lhe Pal- 
estinian peoplê? 

. Afler the failure of President Muba- 
rak's US visit ihe Egyplians are keen to 
play down the new peace bid he sought 
in vain to champion in.Washington, 
` A Cairo University political scientist 
who has close political ties with.the Pre- 
sident has .said: the Egyptian-. leader 
might have been dealt with shabbily by 
the United States.-but describes his 
threerstage plan as just an idea. 
President Mubarak,. he ' atgues,. is 
keen tû make sure the Palestinians are 
not forgotten now international atten- 
tion is concentrated more: on events in 
the Gulf and in Lebanon. 0 


`: `` Before the’ Eğyptiah ‘leader flew to 


Washington King Hussein of Jordin re- 
luctantly endorsed the Egyptian propo- 
sals and thereby, as a Lebaiese political 
scientisl at the American University in 
Beirut puts it, approved their failure, 

Much the same could be'said of ihe 
agreement Of a joint negotiating posi- 
tion ‘reached nöt log ago by King Hùs- 
seln and Mr Arafat. : 

“Tt calls for an Israeli withdrawal from 
all territory océupied since June 1967, 
for a confederation of Jordan and a Pal- 
estinian State set up in these territories 
and for an international peace confer- 
ence. 


(Photo: dpa} 


By no means discretely, Burns passed 
comment on the accusation that the 
Americans are moving away from the 
Europeans and towards the Asians, 

The economies professor pointed out 
that this region has the world's fastest- 
growing markets and the most liberal 
econoniies. 

However, Europeans should take 
care not to draw the wrong conclusions 
from this fact. 

“You overlook the fact that even 
though our money is in Asia our heart — 
and a substantial amount of money too 
— is in Europe. 

“Our interest İn the Far East may be 
growing, but our interest in Europe is 
not one iota less.” And anyway: why the 
complaints about the American drift 
towards the Asians? “Follow our exam- 


Too-many holidays, 
too-high taxes, 
too-low profits and 
too-strong unions® 


ple", Burns advises the Europeans, 
“move into this region tool" 

The security ties belwecen Europe and 
America are so important to Burns that 
he openly criticises one of his friends, 
Senator Sam Nunn, for trying to spur on 
the Europeans to increase their defence 
spending by hinting at the possibility of 
reducing the number of American 
troops in Europe. 

*By doing this, Nunn is threatening the 
Europeans", Burns remarks, in blatant dis- 
regard of the maxim that “you should 
never injure somebody else's pride.” 

*I feel that Nunn's approach is the 
wrong way to go about things”, says 
Burns, “even though I share Nunn's ob- 
jective: lo persuade the Europeans to do 
more for our common defence.” . 

Looking refreshed as if had just had 
an intellectual sauna, Burns waited for 
the final and predictable question: does 
the almost 81 year-old ambassador feel 
that his successor, 38 year-old Richard 
Burt, will do a better job? 

Wil Burt, currently director for Eù- 
ropean affairs in the State Department, 
be able to adequately fill the gap? 

Like Burns, Burt is not a careerist, but 
was lifted iato the new position by the 
grace of presidential decision, very much 
in the style of an absolulist monarchy. 

The grand old man Burns was appar- 
ently ready for this question; his answer 
at any rate sounded well-prepared: “My 

successor, Richard Burt, is a brilliant 
young man, and İ am sure he will make a 
good showing.” Thomas Kielinger 
: (Die Welt, Bonn, 18 March 1945) 
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Ambassador Burns (left) and Chancellor Kohl... changes needed, Herr 


Chancellor. 


cerned about the fact that many young 
Germans today are not aware of these 
and other historical facts. 

“There are so many things in German 
history of which they can be proud", 
Burns emphasised. “I hope that teachers 
at school, parents at home, clergymen in 
the churches and politicians in their 
constiluencies gel this across to young 
people.” 

This appeal was followed by impas- 
sionate digression on the subject of pat- 
riotism, the meaning and importance of 
which is market by a “certain degree of 
confusion” in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

In vivid worcls, Burns stated: “Patriot- 
ism, the love of one’s own country, is a 
natural and constructive impulse; for it 
gives us hope for the future, hope for 
ourselves, hope for our families, our 
communities, our own country. 

“Nationalism is a different matter al- 
together ... The Nazi past is something 
no-one ever wishes to sce again, How- 
cver, that has nothing to do with the 
question of patriotism.*Chancellor Kohl 
should be congratulated for once agaih 
using the word Faterlancf'. 

Arthur Burns also wishes to congra- 
tulale German democracy for lc feels 
thal is hus recently passed the test of its 
stabilily with flying colours. 

‘The German-American relationship 
is in an “excellent” state} in fact, it “is 
probably difflcult" to find a better one 
in the whole post-war period. 

The quality of this relationship owes 
a great deal to the relationship between 
President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl. 

"Both", Burns points out, “have very 
much the same philosphical position. 
Both are by nature optimistic, like to tell 
stories, and do not like getting bogged 
down in unnecessary details.” 

Burns has the deepest respect for for 
mer Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

Admittedly, however, anyone with an 
ear for nuances will have noticed that 
there was a touch of criticism in Burns’ 
praise for Schmidt. 

The older of the two Grand Masters 
of global economic analysis expressed 
his regret at Schmidt's often sharp-ton- 
gued approach to the Americans. 

In his eyes, this was frequently exag- 
gerated and counterproductive. 

Burns showed just how closely for- 
elgners keep an eye on their’ German 
contemporaries when asked aboul his 
most unpleasant experience during the 
last four years in Bonn. : 

Hesilating only briefly, he replied: “J 
am sometimes very unhappy when I 
hear intelligent, well-educated and re- 
sponsible German citizens talk of Turks 
with a hint of contempt. This is someth- 
ing I do not at all like, something which I 
found disturbing.” 


US ambassador Burns 
talks about Germany 


DIE @WEIT 
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e the Eurupeuns - the ambassador 
docs not limit his comments to Ger- 
many this lime = are “less prepared than 
Americans to take risks", lf a business 
venture fails in Germany or Europe, it's 
“the end of the road". 

“In America, you get a second or even 
third chance", said Burns. “European 
hankers are pretty conservative.” 

However, Arthur Burns does have a 
few optimistic things to say about the 
West German economy. 

He acknowledges the efforts being 
made to remedy the faults: the pruning 
of social spending, the planned tax re- 
forms, the privatisation projects, the 
Employment Promotion Law - all of 
which make hint feel “optimistic about 
the country’s future", 

Burns frankly admits: "Impatient as I 
um, I feel that these changes are too 
slow", 

In contrast to this sober analysis of 
the ccunomic situation, Burns talked 
ibout topics such as reunification, pat- 
riotism or the stability of democracy in 
the Federal Republic with the zeal of 
unlimited optimism. 

“[ would like to see reunification with 
all ıny heart", he snid, “for you have a 
broken country, a divided people, and 
that's bound to gnuw at the German 
soul." 

Although Burns has ne patent remed 
ies, he Joes harhour “an intuitive feeling 
of certainly that reunifcation will 
come. "Ilowever, nol in A situation of 
German neutrality. 'The vast majority of 
the German population fully supports 
NATO and the security commitments to 
the mdliance. 

A» during many of his appearances 
over the past four years Arthur Burns 
uğuin stressed Germany's historical sig- 
nificance and — even allowing for the 
ıragedies ~ the “triumphs and successes 
of which nll Germans, in particular 
young Germans, can be proud.” 

He referrcd to the ıınique German 
achievements in the ficlds of music, li- 
terature and architecture, and added: 
“My wife and 1 were impressed most by 
ıhe Germans’ love of music and fine 
arts.” 

He also, however, recalled historical 


و و 
I'm unhappy when I‏ 
hear intelligent‏ 
Germans refer to the‏ 


Turks with contempt® 
aang 


events such as the Berlin airlift, where 
the citizens of Berlin turncd down the 
Soviet offer to provide food and energy 
supplies, preferring to try to survive 
with the help of supplies flown into the 
cily by the western allies. 

“The Berlin population knew that the 
acceptance of ihe Soviet offer would 
have meant the loss of their freedom. 

Young Germans should be “proud of 
the sacrifices made by their parents and 
grandparents after the war". 

The ambassador is known to be con” 
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The proposal 


Af ımany yeurs of to-ing and f, 
ing on how to prosecute in 
culled “Auscltwitz Lie" cases, the 
ernment parties have reach 
promise, 


ed ex: 


A bill now being considered 

Frank Burns, who hans been (he 

e an a anyone sho can ambassador in Bonn for near- 

5, slunders, libels or di ۳ wis born in the Galician 

People who “lost their lives 4S viele, ur yeas: in fi Ausirin- 
of National Socialist or other forms gf i Stanble bn Orie alê 


0 Lar (now part of lhe Soviet Union) 
(EE r despot ruler; ly prit 1904. The Jewish family 


The only exception is If relate gflpyted to he USA in 1910. Between 
the decensedl expressly refuse to gly fjj and 1953, Burns was reseureh di- 
the pırblic prosecutors to take uy yy and rom 1957 lo 1967 president 
matle legal action. ue National Bureau for Economie 
gh, He becante chairman of the 
lbuu's board of directors, In 1970, 
(kr appointed president of the Fed- 
serre Board, the American cen- 
lÎHlısk, He became Anıerican US am- 
to Bonn in June 1981. 


This nol only makes the denli 
the murder of Jews in conceı 
camps düring the Nazi dictat 
punishable offence without the 
for an official applicatlon, bul ls 
punishes the derision of other ri 
of Nazi terror, for example, resisla! 
fighters. 


Dims says be has an intuitive feeling 

1 1 5 

Contrary to previous lntentu]] ıiut Germany will one day be re 
“other forms of tyranny and despite : 

rule" have also been included jı gı fd correspondents in Bonn ot a 


compromise, mainly at the lnsişegfF kher to mark his departurc as 
ofthe CDU and CSU. nıador thal the division of Ger- 


wS an "unnatural state of mffairs 
This was apparently an allempl Nlicannot last for ever". 
ensure that the denial of crimes tw 8 onifi 
Fhe leisur : - 
milled against German expellees alls of his پا‎ ened ie: 


ihe Second World War would also kf 0 
punished, 9 Wrasse 67, the pipe-smoking im- 


Flor confessed that after [our years 

lu addition, the coalition agredf}k city on Ihe Rhinc: “I've fallen in 
bun imports of right-wing extrensjkesih Germany; that's not difficult. 
publications and Nazi emblems. (terman are fricndly and the Ger- 


The hend of the CDU/CSU puf" ™™™Yside enchanting.” 
mentary group, Alfred Dregger, hj Tr, he could no longer hold up 
previously declnred the law to be ef Y3 4 model for others: *Ameri- 
perfluous, snid: “It will be a matter PY work harder." 
tle courts how the new law Is apple jS, an economist, will be leaving 
resident Reagan's state visit in 

Legal experts, however, already pit fy i : 8 
dict problems with regurd to lhe 3%) ا‎ 1 DI 0 1 8 
wording of ihe bill, Hi I WIG De EBERlNONEE 

ities, 

‘The legnl {ext hns to be formule as never lost {he status uf a first 
in such a way us to cable the cous Diernalionntl cconomics expert. 
apply the law in pracllce. ۳ Fricdinan, for example, was one 

ile"‏ ا 

Up to now, both the SPD and bhis oni 5 : 

Greens havo rejected Ihe extenslor ۹ Opinion, the fullowing reusons 
the offences covered by the bill ob for the "luck of clynamics 


and beyond the *Auschwllz lie". n cconuımy: 
an working week is one of 


However, durlng the Bundest#t ® hdortest in the worl 
bate on the bil, opposition 0 dft Molidays, stays in health resorts 
not Indicale whether they woulê Fi og man! blic holi (, ull of 
or approve it % Jy publie holidays, all ul 
ا‎ ine the working morale, 

The SPD Bundestag member Its are too high, n result of the 
fred Schmidt as well as Otto ا‎ 0 i government spending since 
from the Greens erlticised the ft Whose share in the GNP in- 
the law treats the unique MASS "sl from 37 per cent in 1970 to 50 
ofthe Jews just Hke any other cP today, ٣ 


This encourages the practlce ol! ا‎ Profits are too low. Burns 
ing lo nıake exaggeratedly conf" hal iS as a “major indicator of 
slve reparations for all groups’ lL, of the economy, since they in 


Minister of Justice, Hans ا‎ i 
hard, (FDP) hopes that ا‎ USA. B 
provisions will act as a referer bunt hi 
for decislons in the future. 5 


Soon there wil] be no more sun n 
of the holocaust able to tell of an job market is “too rigid”. 
periences. Republic cach increase in 

Nen-nazl publications soul fy, ® ¥age rate jacks up wages 
increase efforts and *distort 1F: inthe entire sector affected, 
the most disgusting way" . 1 Of sectoral productivity dif- 


This must be prevented ÞY 
sive" legal stlpulatlons 2 1 
Jewish people and Germa) lO mind the Japanese exum- 

The Federal Republic of o gya. ¢ nancial bonuses are paid 
today can only endure “Iê 0 k0 Ond the basic wage rates. 
away from the black depths °° f USA, wages may rise in areas 
or forget our history": sald rch ÊY na, UCCessfu! markets, whereas 

(Hamburger Abendblatt. 15 ¥" e all in the less prosperous 
Sof industry, 


to step up investments, 
are more powerful than in 
Urns points towards the nu- 
technology centres in the 
€ no single rescarch insti- 
ion organisation”, 


jis feels there is too much “un- 
this respect, 
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The Minister of Justice, Hans Engel- 
hiırd, (FDP) tuok up Ihe idea suggested 
by his SPD predecessor in office and 
«rew up plans to give public prosecu- 
{urs and judges the tools needed to tack- 
le ıhe task: a special law against lhe 
“Auschwitz lie" providing severe pen- 
alties for people who deny that murders 
took place in the concentration camp. 

However, what is left of Engelhard's 
plans after a particularly embarrassing 
political debate is not good enough. 

The compromise reached hy the gov- 
ernment coalition parties does not salis- 
fy demands. The courts are going lo find 
it difficult to do a proper job with the 
help of the new legal provisions, 

The government's legal text has a lot 
of weak points. 

In future, slander and/or libel can be 
officially prosecuted if somebody is dis- 
paraged or defamed “who lost his/her 
life as a victim of National Socialist or 
any other tyrannous or despotic rule". 

The paper does represent a definite 
step forward by obliging the public 
prosecutor to take legal action himself 
as soon as he is informed of such an off- 
ence. 

The institution of legal proceedings 
by the person directly affected is no 
longer needed to set the wheels of jus- 
tice in motion. 

Admittedly, the fact that the "Ausch- 
witz lie” is not — as originally planned — 
treated as a special case under criminal 
law but simply classed as defamation is 
worthy of criticism. 

It seems rather odd that from now on 
anyone wlio disputes the gassing of (he 
Jews will be judged according to the 
same criteria as someone who calls his 
neighbour a rogue. 

This gives the “Auschwitz lie" a very 
low legal status, since defamation is NOt 
even regarded. as a serious offence and 
usually punished by imposing a fine. 

The Associatlon of German Judges 
fears that it is going to be “difficult, if 
not impossible” in practice to prove thuıt 
those who deny the Nazi crimes have in 
fact deliberately insullcd a specific Jew- 
ish person or any other concentration 
camp victim. 

There are ulso ınisgivings about the 
coalition's intention to extend the scope 
of this law to include all the vietims of 
“other tyrannous or despotic systenıs", 

This broader application above ull 
bears the mark of the CSU, which want- 
ed to ste the denial of the crimes com- 
mitted against those Germans driven 


` out of the former German territories in 


Eastern Europe punished too. 

However, doubts are in order about 
the need for such an extension as there 
is no campaign denying these crimes 
which in any way resembles the "Ausch- 
witz Jie” campaign. 

The law's extended area of applica- 
tion is more likely to foster the practice 
of trying to make exaggeratedly. com- 
prehensive reparations to all groups, an 
approach which has often stood in the 
way of a real solution in post-war Ger» 
many. 

What the legislator has now pieced 
together may soon be giving the courts a 
headache. 

How are those slanderers and libell- 
ers to be treated who deny that there is 
mass murder in Chile or Argentina, that 
people are butchered to death in Ugan- 
da or that people lose their lives in the 
Soviet sphere of influence? 

The SPD's legal expert, Alfred Em- 
merlich, is not the only person who 
fears that the courts could become “ref- 
erees in disputes on present, past and 
future systems of rule or social sys- 
tems”, 

The coalition got unnecessarily 

. Continued on page 6 
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Criticism of ‘watered-down’ 
Auschwitz Lie bill 


of the millionfold murder in Nazi Ger- 
many can be frequently found in righl- 
wing extremist circles. 

Young people who have not been giv- 
en a clear picture of the darkest chapter 
in German history at school or. at home 
are particularly susceptible for this kind 
of outrageous venom, which is often 
called the “Auschwitz lie". 

Up to now, it has been difficult to le- 
gally prosecute this kind of historical 
misrepresentation, 

A democratic state, however, should 
have the power to ban this kind of prop- 
aganda. 

Many of the relatives of the survivors 
or victims of the holocaust who went 
through Nazi terror themselves find it 
extremely difficult to hear this sort of 
allegation. 

Many people quite rightly feel that 
the reappraisal of recent German histo- 
ry cannot primarily be a matter for the 
courts. 

However, the courts cannot just sit 
back and do nothing if the often de- 
manded “intellectual confrontation" 
with the roots and consequences of Hit- 
ler's inhumane system of terror bears no 
fruit or even creates a quite open coun- 
ter movement. 


A bill enabling prosecution of people 
who say (hat the Nazis did not really kill 
tots of people has been drawn up. Until 
now, priva{e complaints could be laid 
against anyone who uttered the “Ausch- 
witz Lie", but the complainant has had 
to be Jewish. Under the new bill, the 
onus has been changed. But opponents 
of the bill charge that tt has been water” 
ed down because of the width of its pro- 
posed application to Include, for exam- 
ple, denial of crimes against people 
driven from the former German terrlto- 
rics after the war, 


herc are few limits to the extent 
both young and old Nazis will go to 
hide the truth. 

A current example: young right-wing 
extremists, some wearing replicas of 
donkey heads, recently paraded in 
Hamburg with a banner saying: “What 
an ass I am lo believe that Jews were 
gassed,” 

The Kampjbund Deutscher Soldaten, 
a neo-Nazi grouping, has even offered a 
reward of DM20,000 to anybody who 
could prove that even one Jew was 
gassed by the Nazis in the concentration 
camps, . 

They would not, of course, accept 
evidence from Jews, Poles or Germans 
who oppose Nazi ideals. 

.Books, brochures and pamphlets der 
nying or playing down the significance 
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Delays plague 
. hovertrain 
trials . 


onn has allocated a further 

DM150m toward the cost of cûm-. 
pleting a 20-mile trial circuit for the 
Transrapid hovertrain in the Emsland 
area iear thie Dutch border, 

The Research and Technology Minis- 
try says work on the missing 10km sec», 
tion of track near Lathen, Emsland, is lo 
begin at the end of April and will be 
scheduled for completion, by the end of, 
next year. ر‎ 

The maglev (short for magnetic le- 
vitation) hovertrain can then be put 
through its paces on a 30.5-km cir- 
cuit, 7 

The likeliest candidates to be 
awarded the contract are Dyckerhoff & 
Widmann and Thyssen-Henschel, who 
built-the first sections of overhead track 
between 1979 and 1983. . 


The Federal government has so far 
invested DM730m in {he new Iransport 
technology, including DM460m for the, 
Emsland track’ and the Transrapid 06 
experimental railcar. 

The hovertrain construction consor- 
tium, led by Messerschmitt-Bölkow- 
Blohm of Munich, has been plagued by 
bad luck. After a series of technical 
hitches they were unable to ‘meet dead- 
lines. ID : 1 

‘The most spectacular upset was in 
last September when the cable of a mea- 
suring device burnt out, knocking out 
the entire rear section of the Transrapid. 
and causing damage,.estimated at well 
over DMG6m. . ا ا‎ 

It has yet to. bê made good. The 
burnt-out hulk of the lightweight body- 
work has been at the .Krauss-Maffci 
works in Munich for repairs for the past 
four months. ı . ت‎ 

THe fite Hit Emsland test engineers 
particularly hard inasmuch as the 
hovertrain had just begun to show what 
it was capable of. 8 

"The Transrapld 06 hid been put 
through speed trials and zoomed along 
the track almost noiselessly at over 300 
kph. 

After the accident trials continued 
with only half a train. There could no 
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nearly half their planned 1985 output of 
50,000 cars in the States. : 

The emphasis is on distribution, not 
salesmanship. Porsche cars sell them- 
selves. Last year's engineering strike in 
Germany was to blame for only 270 
more Porsches ‘than in 1983, 20,665, 
being sold in the United States. 

But the company’s financial director, 
Heinz Branitzki, says the strong dollar 
has recouped strike losses. A Porsche’ 
911 Carrera coupe costing $31,950 
nets over DM22,000 more than it did a 
year ago (and last year was profitable 
too). 4 

German carmakers are reluctant to 
make a song and dance about dollar 
windfall profits, “We attach greater im-' 
portance Lo operational than to specula- 
tive success," says. financial director 
Vulker Doppelfeld of BMW in Munich. 

. Bul last year was a moncyspinner in 
both depnrtments for the Bavarian firm. 
US sales increased by 20 per cent to 
70,899. This yeur the target is 80,000. 

As the lowliest. model, the BMW 
318i, sells at $16,430 the strong dollar 
is greal for both turnover and profits. 

Consolidated group turnover, includ- 
ing BMW of North America Inc., was up 
nearly 1|8 per cent in 1983, as against 
only 12 per cent for the parent com- 
pany. 4 

Daimler-Benz say their US oper- 
alions are profitable and always have 
been (even when the dollar was rated at 
less than DM2). ., . 
Profits are partly a matter of prices. 


eastern seaboard. E 
The Mercedes 300 SD Turbo, a die- 


sel that sold 13;000 units, costs. 
$39,500. But Mercedes prices have ' 


stayed steady şince 1983, 
In some cases more extras are prO- 
vided at no extra cost. Several models 


have the ABS brake system and airbag 


as standard fittings. 


Mercedes are doing well with stable 


up-market prices, Despite’ the seven 
week strike in Germany, US sales last 


year were up 7.5 (as against 11.7) per: 


cent to 79,200 units. 

The Stuttgart company plan to keep 
uþ the good. work and are aiming this 
year at a US sales tarğet of 85,000 cars. 


Felix Spies 


(SüdUcutsefe Zeitung, Munich, 2 March 1985) 


(erman carmakers cash in 
on booming US market 


previous January. Indirectly Volkswag- 
en are bencfiting from the strong dollar. 
‘They didn" have to increase prices last 
Auglusl and now can offer niore extras 
as standard fittings. 

A two«loor diesel Rabbil costs 
$6,790 in the States, in Audi 200 Tur- 
bo $27,075. 

At the present exchange rate they net 
between DM 3,900 and DM1 3,960 each 
in deutschemarks more than last August 
(when the dollar was already at 
DM32.90). ' 

Last year Volkswagen were hard-hit 
hy the engincering workers’ strike but 
they still did well in the United States; 
Sales increased by over 16 per ceht to 
248,900. 

This improvement was despite a pro- 
duction shortfall in Weslmoreland be- 
cause of works to convert the line for 
the new Rabbit. Only 74,000 cars were 
produced, 15,000 fewer than the year 
hefure. : 

Sales of the Audi 4000 and 5000, 
marketed in Germany as the Audi 80 
and Audi 100, were up nearly 49 per 


cent l0 71,200, which was the highest 


growth rate for any model. 

Porsche Cars North America Inc., 
launched in Reno, Nevada, last autumn, 
gOt off to an uneven start. But sales are 
now running smoothly (they used to he 
handled by Audi dealers). 

So Porsche AG, the Stuttgart parent 
company, can now feel sure of selling 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


. SUpplied the data arranged in sec-al-a-glance tubJes in these new reference 
.„ Works. They include details of air û 
midily, sunshine, physical vires of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled over the sears ire invaluable bath for planning journeys 
to distant counlries and for scienlifie research. 
Basic fact, and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
` lables, The emphasis is on the counlry’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and fran\pOrl. ر‎ 
The guides are handy in size and flexihly bound, indispensahle for daily use in 
` commerce, industry und the trave} trade. 


d water temperuture, precipitatioti, 


Four volumes ure availuhle: 


ı North and South America. |72 pp., DM 22.80: 
Asla/ Australia, 240 pp., 1M 24.80: 
. Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.b: 
Europe/USSR, 244 pp.. DM 24.50 


5 ا 
ا 
Look it up in Brockhaus‏ 
F.A. Brotkhaus, Pustfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden i‏ ` 
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A 50-year-old tells abo ™™ °" 


Richard Mayer wis back in the to: 
that he needled. 2 
‘Then last December, on the 
foreman suid thal he had to Only les dropped 22 per cent in West 
persunnel office. *I think I kno r, last December. Many would- 
they mean." are holding off until they 
THe was told that his job would exactly what is happening with 
cn over hy a conıputer. As he sy atalytle-converter saga. The chnos 
last to come he had to be the firsthr r, by confusion over what cars will 
He was given a week's notice A, ıê be fitled with wlıni (and when) 
had taken all his holidays, he could ader lo cut {oxic exhnusi-gns emis- 
his things together now. And thu geans some car makers are likely 
that.In his last job le carned DNbiğ, on to short-time. In contrast, car 
per hour. On average in a ng sia the USA ure up. Audl, BMW, 
earned between DMI,60 dfurredes-Benz, Porsche and Volks- 
DM1I,8U0. He now gets DM253jyey are doing a rouring trade be- 
week unemployment pay. The mgbye of the rocketing dollar und the 
transferred automatically lo kis klyping American economy. A dollar 
account êvery 4 days. bir is worth 70 pfennigs more than u 
He can nıanage quite well on thee 110. 
ney. His rent is low, He pays DM3 
three rooms. He keeps telephone afl lkwagen aim to sell more than 
electricity and the maintenance olf J000 cars this year in the United 


old Renault car down. He savesonhiuu, about 20 per cent more than 
“Once I used to go out to ealokj 


Îkyear. And last year wits a good onc. 
0 te E408 13 mark so dae Abou! 100,000 cars ire expected lo 
“Friends who know I am uneqggf ê & the Volkswugen works in 


8 Jmoreland, necar Detroit, where the 
buy me a drink in the pub, Bui lh ا‎ 
tike that tou much. İt Unt. [Sib has becn rolling off the as- 


i gFyline since last autumın, 
but thot worries me sheruards gif oiler 200,000, including VW 
rather not gu lo the pub any more HY jrvans and Audi siloons, will 
those who ire unemployed and jfipfed from German fuctories. 
children manage, I just don" know? fk Volkswagen murketing strale- 

When Mayer first losl his jo f ambitious target planning coukl 
neighbours did not notice. icone off. In January Volkswagen 

He said: “In the Saar unempkdfArerica sold 15,340 new VWs and 
Wurkmates used to conte to the : nearly {2 per cent more than the 
gate with their work bag and wen ij ت‎ 
when work had finished. 1 used to lu 
that. Now I «lo the same thing, 1 dol 
shopping unlil four and I don" gobi 
posl box in the morning so thal 0 
will notice. 1 lic that quite automat 

Quite automatically inactivily 
into the routine of lis life. 

Bult he is not idle. He is tryingtok 
Spanish from LP records 
his electronic hooks for hours on e) 
us not 10 get out Of prnclice. He fff 
mits to the alcohol he drinks 
television he watches. 1 

He sail: “I have noticed that! 
do something but it is getling m04 
more difficult. Sometimes I heê 
duys. Then there are some days # 
the evening I ask myself what 
all day tong." ا‎ 

The os aspect of his situ! 
the uncertainty, “lf 1 knew tht ® | 
gust 1 would have a job or ifi kû 
{1 shall never again have a job. 
be easier, 1 could adapt to that . 

Does he blame himself that 
employed? "When 1 think abou ر‎ 
Richard Mayer said, “it was 4% 
of rationalisation and my e 
were pleased with my WOT™' 

Le IGG is a blot, and you 
feeling thal yuu are yourself 'O 

He got up and fetched alettê” 

“We regrel we have lo s€ o 
fusal, but we are certain that rnd 
qualifications you will 0 : 

loyment. Yours sincerely. 0 
۴ Richard Mayer laughed yy ٠ 
1! read that I gol really mad. 
smashed the place UP. 2 

More thar once in the count 
conversation Richard Maye’ ° yg 
know if what I am telling you 5 
Do you really believe thal 8 iF 
inlerested?", Peter Lick 

Frankfurter Allger 3 
a Deuıschiand. 1 MÊ 


life on the dole 


Ri" Mayer is 50 years of age, 
slim, bearded, friendly, unmarried 
and unemployed. 

We are sitting in his modext flal. He is 
wearing a knitted jacket aııd a {rack suit. 
The fire is turned down as low as possi=- 
ble. 

“The whole business of being unenı- 
ployed knocks a man round," he siys. 
The routine of his life has gone. 

“When you are working you don't 
have to think. The alarm clock rings and 
you get up und go off to work, In the 
evening you can do what you like. And 
now? In the morning you don't know 
where to begin. Midday nothing and the 
evening as well. 

*I don't know if it is easier for the 
young people. They are probably not so 
fixed in their ways." 1 

Mayer worked in the steel industry in 
the Saar from his youth, He began as a 
rolling mill worker. He is a skilled man 
and earned DM1,500 per month in 
shifts with only 13 Sundays a year free. 

Then came the steel crisis and mass 
dismissals. 

He wasn't one of those sacked, but he 
saw the writing on the wall and went to 
the labour office for advice. 

“They said 1 should get some qualific- 
ations. Otherwise the future would be 


bleak." 


He made up his mind. He left the steel 
industry and moved to Frankfurt to be 
retrained as an electrician. 

After two years he passed his examin- 
ations. But he could not get a job: “Pea- 
ple turn up their noses at people my 
age,” he said. 

He found a temporary job for three 
months. Then he had to look round 
again. He wrote for every suitable job he 
saw,in the papers. 

One day he was given an interview — 
and he got the job. 

For two yenrs, he worked for a sur- 
veying and measuring icchnology conı- 
pany for lwo years, lesting breakdowns 
and repairing defect inslruments. He 
enjoyed the work. 

“One Friday afternoon the foreman 
came to me and said that I was wanted 
in the persqnnel office,” 

Hundreds of fellow workers were ap- 
parently being made redundant. Mayer 
was not long in the personnel office. He 
had no children. No problems there. 
Out. 

Did he think that the man in the per- 
sonnel office was in any way disturbed 


at having to release people? 


Mayer said; “No, for them it's just a 

matter of flgures. I did not notice {hey 
were particularly concerned.” . 
„He set about. applying for jobs, ring- 
ing up firms that put advertisements in 
the papers, More often than not he was 
not asked to come for an interview, al- 
though hg had good references, 

He collected all the rejections in a 


‘file. His energy did hot last long. 


He said:.*After two months I could 
nat gel up enough.enthusjasm lo pick up 
the papers and sit down and.write after 
jobs. That sounds odd, but ii is true. 
Somehow you gct the guts knocked out 
of you.” 

He had become uncmployed at the 
end of March last yçar. At the end of 
June he was taken on by a Frankfurt 
firm, where he worked in quality contro! 
again, testing electronic control equip- 
ment, 


The alarm clock was ringing again. 


possible. He said: "This his prevenled 
the creatiun ùf eight jobs." 
The view is that the Kohl government 
should halt the further development of 
social legislation wlıen il affects busi- 
nesses. But there can be no talk of putl- 
ing a stop to this. 
Plans are in the pipeline for the intro- 
duction of up to a ycar off for bringing 
up children. According to Family Af- 
fairs Minister Heiner Geissler this will 
be linked to a job guarantee. 
The intention might be lofty. The ef- 
fect is less so. 
Employers do not like the job guaran- 
tee one little bit, It limits thetr staff flex- 
ibility even more. This applies to small 
and medium-sized undertakings. 
' The urpleasant consequence is that em- 
ployers will not take on young women. 
Geissler tries to weaken this argu- 
ment by reference to experience abroad. 
He says that in some European coun- 
tries, job guarantees already existed, 
And yet the number of women employ- 
ed in these Countries was not lower than 
in West Germany. 
. Geissler's percentages alone do not 
do much. They must at least be divided 
up into age groups, Even then a com- 
parison has doubtful results because the 
social systems of the varidus countries 
are very different. 
The total economic harm done by the 
excessive social legislation is not 
knawn, But there are reliable estimates 
what the six-week sickness payment ob- 
ligation costs. . 1 
According to the şocial report for 
1983 renuneration under this heading 
cost employers a good DM23 billion. 
By 1987 it will be DM29 billion. 
These costs are a growing part of per- 
sonnel costs. 
The Institute for the German Econo- 
my in Cologne reckons that supplemen~ 
tary payments, including items such as 
sick pay, reached record levels last year. 
Iu the manufacturing industries it has 
climbed 1.3 per cent to 79.6 per cent of 
a month's wages or salary. This year it 
will reach 80 per çent, 1 
Between 1966 and 1984, additional 
personnel costs increased on average a 
good ten per cent per year. 
That is colossal: in 1966 these costs 
were DM4,000 per worker, Last year 
tlıey were almost DM24,000, 
Complaints from trade and industry 
that the government is responsible are 
not quite correct. It is true that in the 
last few years additional costs for per- 
sonnel haye not remained static — 
mainly the social welfare contributions 
made by the employer — but they have 
increased less than wages and salaries. 
. Company executives moan loud and 
long about social welfare costs, but they 
say very little about, for example the fact 
that they have allowed holidays to in- 
crease $o much that that is now costing 
{hem just as dearly as fof pensiqns and 

sickness inşurance. pa,,/ Bellinghausen 
` (Rheinische Merkur/ Christ und Well, 
Bonn, 16 March 985) 

1 
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,„. Contlhued from page 4 
bogged down in its compromise .paper. 
What was.needed-was a political signal 
that the Federal Republic of Germany is 
not willing. to allow.the’. historically un- 
ique genocide carried out:þy the, Nazis 
to be played down.. . e 

The final result is a law.which treats 
this horrendous atrocity. just like any 
"other" crime, : . 

This îs not exactly a convincing move 
on the eve of 8 May, the day. marking 
the new beginning for all Germans fol- 
lowing the barbarity of the Hitler era. 

' Joachim Hauck 
(Nûrnberger Nachrichten, 19 March 1985) 
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Employers ‘face 
disincentives 
to hire’ 


RHEINISCHER MERKUR 


nam lH 


A record amount of overtime is being 
worked in West Germany in spite of 
record unemployment of 2.6 million. 

A big reason is that it'is cheaper than 
hiring extra staff, A Firm can simply stop 
overtime during slack periods, This is 
cheaper than pulting off staff. 

Legislators and administrators are 
worricd about this trend. Employment 
Minister Norbert Blûmı says the social 
idea of making it difficult for a firm to 
lay people off has hefty unsocial conse” 
quences, : : 

He wants it to be possible for firms 10 
be able to make contracts with workers 
for stipulated periods of up to 18 
montlıs, , 

However, there are a whole host of 
other regulations discouraging employ- 
ers from hiring staff, according to @ 
study by a Bonn-based institute and the 
Koblenz chamber of commerce... 

Two hundred small to medium-sized 
firms within the Koblenz area were 
questioned. : 

The overwhelming conclusion wa 
that employers are put off hiring be- 
cause of a great number of official 
hindrances, 

The effects of a whole cluster of so- 
cial legislation oppressed many firms. 
So did the many changes in Fegulations., 

Laws in three areas were found to be 
the main culprits in either causing ma- 
nagement tq ‘defer decisions or not 
make them at all. 

They were those involving sickness 
payments, badly-handicapped people 
and firing staff, 

In addition, 'legislation protecting 
pregnant women discouraged ' firms 
from hiring young women. 

Managements were concerned at the 
abuse of sick pay laws (firms pay the 
first six weeks off, after which wages are 
paid by the ‘health insurance schemes) 
and tend to introduce mechanisation 
where possible in preference to people. 

, The süùrvey confirmed what experts 
have long known: many firms introduce 
high cost rationalisation investment to 
avoid the Cost of paying for ill workers 
over extended periods. 

,„„ Many businesimen described thëir 
personal expcriences in the survej, One 
company had more than once sacked 's 
worker, whû had then gone sick and had 
therefore drawn, full pay fof weékš. 

. Îr cases where the full six weeks’ sick 
pêy.was drawn nd the worker Was te- 
quired to go to an independent doctor 
for another opinion, a sudden recovery 
would take place. 6 e 

Employers were tending to take 'ûn 
older women because pf the stiff regul- 
ations governing pregnant women. 

One company reported that one ar 
two more regular workers were needled, 
but social legislation excluded this. . 

“We are. gelling help in production 
from four temporary workers," said one 
company director. . 

Another director said that plans to 

expend had been ‘scrapped because of 
regulations that made it financially im- 


(Photo: Bode) 


The latest water test consists of two 
electrode plates made of steel to regis- 
ter the fish's electric impulses, which are 
amplified and fed to switchgear for eval- 
uation. 

The technique was firsl used over 
four years ago by Göppirigen water- 
works in Baden-Württemberg. Experi- 
ments in Coburg have shown al what le- 
vels the fish reacts to toxins. 

A healthy elephant fish sends out 
400 to 800 impulses a minute, but 
from one second to the next it can in- 
crease or decrease its frequency by 
300 impulses. 

The alarm is sounded the moment the 
fish reduces its electrical activity. below 
a certainlevel for longer than two mi- 
nutes. . 

The elephant fish has been shown to 
respond to toxin counts well below the 
human danger level. It is particularly re- 
sponşsive to toxins and heavy metals 
such as lead, cadmium, chromium, ars+ 
enie, cyanide, sulphates, nitrates and 
mercury. 

It is quick to react to chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons too, sounding the alarm 
when trichlorethylene, a particularly 
dangerous poison, occurs in a concen- 
tration of 1:10,000, : 

All the elephant fish can do is sound 
the alarm. Chemical analysis is needed 
to identify the toxin. But project 
scientists are delighted with the speed 
and reliability of thelr new *“col- 
league." 

Elephant fish, and the equipment 
that comes with them, are also inex- 
pensive pollution monitors. So they 
may well be standard waterworks 
equipment soon. 

Wilhelm Irsch 

(Kölner Stadr-Anzeiger, Cologne, 15 March 1985} 


There's something fleshy golng on herel 
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work Lon fast and 
without interrup- 
tion for laboratory 
analysis to be of 
much use. Even if 
water samples were 
taken by the hour it 
would be hours or 
days before find- 
ings were available, 
even using the la- 
test techniques, So 
using fish as water- 
tasters is an idea that was first mooted 
years ago. Trout are one species that 
have been harnessed for this purpose. 

Trout in a tank-are made to swim 
against the current, Ifthe water contains 
toxins their reactions will worsen and 
they will be sent back past an electrode 
that registers the fact for measurement 
purposes. 

But fish tests are not as straightfor- 
ward as they sound. The supporting 
equipment tends to break down and the 
fish's reactions can be misleading. 

They may come up for air if there are 
traces of toxin in the water. They may 
show signs of dizziness or lose their 
sense of orientation or simply seem to 
lose interest, The wrong conclusions are 
easily reached. 

The elephant fish presents no such 
problems. It has four electric organs 
each of which is insulated.by body tissue 
and subdivided into a specific number 
vf cells. : 

lts generating equipment is housed 
in these cells, and whenever an elec- 
tric organ discharges the fish builds 
up a temporary electric fleld around 
itself. 2 
Temporary means betweon a thou- 
sandth of a second and 10 milliseconds, 
depend on the variety of fish. . 

Using this electrical apparatus the 
elephant fish can distinguish its prey 
and virlunlly any nearby obstacle in its 
dark and watery environment. 

These electrical impulses do.not just 
help the fish to find its way around (ils 
vision is poor); they also map out İts ter- 
rilory and help it to communicate with 
other elephant fish. : 

in the dark and murky water its eyes 
are not much use in any case. In’ the 
course of evolution they have steadily 
worsened. 


place until the entire sysiem was oper- 
ational. 

That wasn't the case in the New Year 
and the consortium readily ad mits it has 
failed to deliver the goods on time. "We 
didn't quite complete our iask,” says 
Hans Georg Raschbichler of Thyssen- 
Henschel. : 

The new company has been entrusted 
with carrying out hoverirain trials in 
realistic operational conditions. Speed 
(target: 400 kph) is not the sole objec- 
tive. Reliability and etonomy are no less 
important. ٤ 

The Emasighd trials are likely to take a 
decade. They won't get truly under way 
until this summer because Krauss-Maf- 
fei are not to finish repairs to the burnt- 
out railcar until May. 

It will take at least a further two 
months to fit the car out with its full 
complement of machinery and equip- 
ment. 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 13 March 19%5} 


Continued from page 7 


longer be any question of technically- 
minded tourists being taken on high- 
speed test runs for publicity purposes. 

Bonn Research Minister Heinz Riles- 
enhuber has been annoyed at the con- 
stant delays in meeting deadlines for 
this prestige project. 

He quietly stripped the consortium, 
consisting of MBB, Siemens, Thyssen- 
Henschel, AEG, BBC, Krauss-Maffei 
and Dyckerhoff & Widmann, of re- 
sponsibility for further Transrapid tri- 
als. 

At the end of last year responsibility 
(and the track and rolling stock) was 
handed over to a company in which Luf- 
thansa, lhe Bundesbahn and the Federal 
government's industrial holdings group 
hold equal shares. 

The uupublicised hand-over was un- 
usual inasmuch as it had been agreed 
that the hand-over was not to take 


The elephant fish has just the 
nose for polluted water 


‘Fhe fish responds much faster io wat- 
er pollution and its responses are much 
more readily apparent than :ıny altcrna- 
tive method of measurement and analy- 
sis. 

Even electronic measuring equip- 
iment can only register substances il is 
designed to identify. There is no way 
they can kecp track of unexpected 
chemical encounters, as it were. 

Yet the possibilities of water pollu- 
tion are virtually unlimited, Polycylical 
aromatic hydrocarbons, aromatic 
amines, nitrose compounds and pesti- 
cide residue can occur in tapwater all 
over the world. 


Hormones, antibiotics, halogenised 
hydrocarbons and heavy metals such as 
mercury, arsenic, cadmium, lead and 
copper can be equally dangerous. 


The number of chemicals that are 
an envirortmental hazard is steadily 
increasing. In 1977 there were over 
four million chemical substances re- 
gislered in the United States, and 
several hundred a year are relensed 
ilo {he environment for the first 
time. 
illse turn up in tapwater, which 
"gly drawn from polluted sur- 
fac Waters. 

Despite constantly improved and 
newly-devised analysis techniques it is 
nat yet pussihle to idcautify all toxins in 
water. n any cùse, biological systems 
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Demands plac HE ENVIRONMENT 
on Americq 
‘unrealistic’ 


TE latest Set uf demands some E. 
ropcans hive given the Amer 
is astonishing. 
lt demands cuts in the USA ing, 
rates, budget deficit and new fy 
debt. FT 
First, these demands are just legfiie elephant fish with its distinctive 
pusile of what the Europeans «wh is is more dl home in the 
before Ihe Bonn economic summit j of Alrican inland waters, cspe- 
1978. jy he Nile. But it may soon he at 
Second, As it set of deınands iı krye in Germany too, and doing im- 
even workable. mantenvironmental work (did it but 
The Americans could not act onal) 
even if they wanted to, [is very ‘responsive to polluted 
How can Europeans expect tengi says Professor Bode of Coburg 
abandon their new orientation and ily department of environ- 
pride and their dynamism? ıl engineering, who has been 
So, what should the Americans 4fanissioned by a south German 
according to the Europeans? fay to take a closer look at the 
Reduce the budget deficit by dik kis 
cutting expenditure or increasing ar Ik elephant fish surrounds itself 
Europeans think that a tax increeg! Aan electric field to find its way 
the USA would help solve the econ ıd and catch its prey in the murky 
problems here. But they might ksi, lı gets on well in the gloom but if 
wrong. (pesanything it dislikes intensely it is 
The Europeans, not the Ameritkğîned water. 
should think about laxation. 


mit OtêDtSÎngiiner <: 


. [Hels angrily to the slightest trance 
Tax and various social securiy ¢ kuin, The impulse rate of its electric 


tributions Have increased massively, ll, changes, and with il its entire 

the tax ratio in comparison to lhe thr field, 

tional product has remained stalie. : 9 
Also, beenuse of the gn u goa Sean ny be barney hy 

has been put under pressure, 5 Pould be used to check water 
When Europeans say American dll just as canaries used to check 

should be cut through reduced expel ric pollution down the 

ture, lwo factors should be considerekik,, P ر‎ 

® They are invoking at American fi 

but not their own. 

e Biting criticism of defence exp ease mail to: 

ture in, lhe USA could result in the 


ericans saying lhat the military pî hel Springer Verlag AG, DIE WELT, WELT am SONNTAG 


` tion of western Europe would be conf Azeigenabteilung, Postfach 30 58 30, 1 2000 Hamburg 36 


) lam 
interested in real 


tional on substantial European con; 
ulions, 

Europeans, aul particularly the ej 
Germins, should cunsicler the 
logical attitude, 

How mighl the USA expect le ا‎ 
to A nûlon that: first, ritles 
over İt; seconul, attaches to it all Be 
tributes of international wickednesig 
third, calls upon it to spring to iS# 


© 
a اشم رہ‎ @ men 
ere u n corns Î SFECITE/ INVES 


Germany. 


group lhat docs this, 

It is dangerous to demand ba 
Americans reduce interesl rates ® 
der to bring down the dollar ralê 
halting the How of capital into the 

This could lead to concrele dem’) 


more expansive. ا‎ 
Is the dollar standard in dangê 


with it the dominance of the mo 1 ease make me a quotation for “The Great Combination” J. 
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policy introduced in 1979 thal 
aimed at stability, and with it € ® 
quences on the inflation front 0%" 
last five years? oli 
Are we marching towards a dt 
rency standard, an ECU st 


has not happened yel. u 
It seems that il cannol be € 


pere 


stead of disseminating the hand 
message world-wide, they will 0 8 a: 
a dose of inflation all because mm: __ 
believed that individual econo. 


strong enough to make the tou S| 
ments needed. Norbert Miresg: 
(Welt am Sonntag. Bonn, 17 8#" ج و‎ 


e 
Professor Walter Is the head ofl f 


stitue for the World EconomY¥’ 


that the American Reserve . 


.that at the next Bonn summit in MA 
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Subsidies 


Where financial help and 
tax concessions land wıth ihe 
amoun! ınvolyad per worker 


survive among the trade will divide up 
the market among themselves. 

There is, then, much to be done, be- 
fore the government can celebrate a res- 
toration of the market, and the dis- 
mantling of subsidies is certainly one of 
the most urgent requirements. 

It remains to be seen whether Bonn 
gets round to this with similar strong 
measures as those applied to the restic- 
tions to social services. 

Nevertheless, not all subsidies, even 
when they distort competition, are from 
the very outset bad. 

Long-lasting unfavourable effects on- 
ly appear when the assistance lasts loo 
long, when it stops having relevance to 
the reason it was made iıt the first place, 

Economic Affairs Minister Marlin 
Bangemann, who is well known as the 
supreme protector of the free market 
economy, will grip this red hot iron, but 
within the FDP there is dispute as to 
how this will happen. 

There are those who take the view 
subsidy reduction possibilities should 
be taken item by item. Others propose 
the linear cutback of all subventions to a 
determined level. 

It is extremely important that the multi 
tude of sectors where there is obviously a 
lack of competition should succeed and 
the reasons for the lnck of a market should 
be found so as to be able io apply the 
competition principle as far as possible, 
` The West German government is 
aware of this problem in part. Neverthe- 
less it is apparently not quite sure 
whether it can draw conclusions fron 
this should the competition legislation 
be altered in this legislative period. 

This is essential, as the Monopolies 
Commission once said, to impose a halt 
to the degeneration of common practice 
as regards competition. 

Hans Georg Linder 
{Nürnberger Nachrichten, 20 March ر14985‎ 


fî privatisation being considered 


W FINANCE 


Winning, but too many shots 


he crossbar 


holding in ihe national airline. This has 
brought to a halt the whole privatisation 
programme, which in any case has been 
in dispute. 

An objection is that only flourishing 
companies could be sold off, leaving while 
those which get subsidied to keep them 
going would have to remain with the state. 

The West German Economic Research 
Institute warns that wonders could not be 
expected frorh privatisation. 

The reduction of subventions and the 
privatisation of public-owned companies 
are in fact two spectacular areas which are 
no longer governed by market forces, 

There is a watching brief to see that 
competition considerations do not in- 
fluence other fields or only inadequate- 
ly, so that sectors that can be regarded 
as fully free market sectors are hardly 
controlled at all. 

They must fulfill a couple of pre-con- 
ditions that perhaps are not specified. 
The price mechanism must, above all, so 
function that it controls supply and de- 
mand. This most imporlant . market 
function is frequently not specified, as 
infrequently as the equality of means of 
defence between producer and user. 

There are enough examples of this, 
where .these fundamentals harm the 
market — from health affairs over a 
wide area of energy, posts, communic- 
ations and transport to steel, coal and 
the shipbuilding industry. Other forms 
of regulation are associated with this. 

The government sets the rates of pay 
for many self-employed. The insurance 
companies are under fire at the present, 
because their contractual clauses are 
contraTy to fair competition and the 
risks are rolled over to the disndvanlage 
of the customer.A further problem is 
undoubtedly that there is too much con- 
centration in several sectors. The mar- 
ket only functions when there aro en- 
ough sellers to ensure there is compceti- 
tion. Not only large but also small deal- 
ers should be in the market, 

This principle is being more and more 
eroded. There is a wave of concentration 
under way in the foodstuffs induslry — as 
much among producers as among the 
trade — that for some time is an advan- 
tage to consumers in the form of low 
prices, Prices are now being threatened 
by competition. In the long-term, how- 
ever, there is the danger that the few who 


are hitting 


Ro of the free-market economy 

with the intention of stimulating 
growth was one of lhe mair aims of the 
government when it came to power in 
1982. 

But even Cabinet ministers admit that 
it hasn't entirely gone to plan. In many 
sectors, nothing at all has happened, 
And, instead of fewer lıindrances to 
free-market principles, there are now 
more. 

Subsidies is one example, In princi- 
ple, everyone is against them —~ but for 
others, Everyone has a good case for 
keeping his own subsidy. 

The result is that subsidies have in- 
creased, although sometimes they are 
called something else. 

One reason is that demands from a 
broad section of middle-sized business 
has suddenly increased its demands for 
funds. 

Another is that the political parties in 
power have been doing something to 
keep their voters happy — the farmers, 
for example. 

Two years ago Employment Minister 
Norbert Blüm threatened that the axe 
woüld be put through subvention. But 
this has not happened. 

Another aren where the government 
wanted to take action was privatisation. 
Companies wholly or parily owned by 
the stale were to be placed in private 
hands with a broad range of the public 
holding shares, following the British ex- 
ample. 

With the exccplion of the partial priv- 
atisation of the Veba concern there has 
been no action at all. 

Franz Josef Strauss, 'a member of the 
supervisory board of Lufthansa, vehe- 
mently opposes any reduction of state 


س ت 
Continued from page 2‏ 


Egypt was naturally entitled to interlink 
the main currents of Arab solidarity and 
to play a leading role in the Arab world. 

This leadership role in the Arab 
world, powerfully played by Egypt un- 
der President Nasser, has been in abey- 
ance since the 1977 peace settlement 
between Egypt anid Israel and Egypt's, 
ensuing political isolation. 

` No-other country has proved capable 

of filling this vacuum and rione current- 
1y fills the bifl as itemised bythe Egyp- 
tian political scientist, 

‘He says tlic leading Arab power must 
combine wealth, a large population, mil- 
itary power and cultural accomplish- 
ments, .. : e 

It is' doubtful whether Egypt will re-- 
sume this‘role in the foreseeable future, 
as has been expected since President 
Mubarak assumed „power three and a 
half years ago. ر‎ 

; New. and. shifling coalitions.; have 
since been formed, with the Egyptian 
political scientist referring to an era of 
polycentrism in the Arab world. 

No one country is able any longer to 
play singlehandedly a commanding, 
central role. 

Wolfgang Köhler 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung für 
° ۰ Deutschland, 22 March 1985) 


(Photo: Interpress) 


Nevertheless the two got together and 
wrote the script for Lang's seventh film 
shot in America, Hangmen alsa Die — 
after Fury, Yott only Live Once, You and 
Me, The Return of Frank James, Western 
Union and Manhunt. 

In 1945 Lang set up Diana Produc- 
tions, thal only. produced two films, 
however. Many projects never got off 
the ground, a Billy-the-Kid film. a go- 
lem film and an adaptation of Cari 
Zuockmayer's The Devil's General. 

In 1956 Fritz Lang visited Germany 
for the first time since his emigration. 
Here in West Germany he shot his last 
films, re-makes of his Indian films Der 
Tiger von Eschnapur and Das indische 
Grabmal which Joe May had long ago 
denied him, and another Mabuse film, 
Die tausend Augen des Dr Mabırse {Dr 
Mabuse’ Thousand'Eyes). 

In 1963 he played a lcading role in 
Jean-Luc Godard's film Le ınêpris. Two 
years later he was created “Officier d'art 
et des lettres”, 

He died on 2 August 1979 in Los An- 
geles. 

Mathes Rehder 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 16 March 1985} 


tard Jakob Morenga. With him the black 
African opposition finally acquired self- 
confidence, which, if it did not gain for 
them international recognition, at least 
ihe esteem in which they were later 
held, particularly by democrats. 

In all probability the .Prussian “pro- 
tecting troops" could not completely 
deprive Morenga of intelligence and au- 
thority. 

This film converls this authority into 
action in two ways. In one way the film 
draws a piclure of the.Nama leader as a 
journeyman carpenter {with black hat, 
black waistcoat . and black . trousers, 
played by Ken Gampu, a black South 
Africa). Then the camera honours him 
as a kind of "King Kong”, broad shoul- 
dered, good-natured and dominated 
over. 

He Jets a German take a bullet out of 
his backside without any anaesthetisa- 
tion. Re 

There are.many others in the film. 
There are the Lüdemanns who are used 
to silence when at a meal and after the 
meal they play the pianp. ا‎ 

There is then Jakobus wha is the er- 
rendboy between the fronts,. and the 
Prussian commandant, always drunk, 
who likes to have his feet in a bath-tub 
and who devotes his leisure time prefer- 
ably to a certain Hottentot girl.Finally 
there are any number of white soldiers, 

Continued on page 12 
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of criminals had overrun the country. 
Goebbels who had been appointed pro- 
tector and censor of German filnıs, 
feared that undesired parallels would be 
drawn, when he had the film withdrawn. 

Fritz Lang later said: “From the Ma- 
buses come the Heydrichs and the 
Himnıers.” 

He made Liliom in Paris after the 
play of the same name by Ferenc Mol- 
nar with Charles Boyer in the title role. 

An attempt lo get Lang's films ac- 
cepted again by the powers that were in 
his native country failed although they 
had offered him “the leadership of Ger- 
man films”. 1 

In Hollywood Fritz Lang met an old 
friend from the beginning of the 1930s 
— the poet Bertolt Brecht. They had to- 
gether stormed through the studios of 
Neubabelsberg, along Friedrichstrasse 
and the Kurfürstendamm, Lang dressed 
in leather gaiters and a check lumber- 
jack's coat, Brecht in a worn-out leather 
jacke1. 

Lang, along with Adorno, the Mann 
brothers, the composer Arnold 
Schönberg and many othe emigrants 
went through the Hollywood dream fac- 
tory in the hope the much-abused could 
be helped out with a job. 

The continuation of the friendship 
hetwcen Lang and Brecht in Hollywood 
was nat always plain sailing. : 

Marxist Brecht breathed heavily 
when Fritz, Lang spoke of destiny, when 
he saw social relationships, when he 
tried to make clear to thick film-makers 
that the logic of the cinema was somelh- 

ing different lo that of the theatre and 
that he could nol go along with the 
cliché that the masses were sianding bY 
ready for revolution. 


(Photo: WDR) 


mW THE CINEMA 


| New lease of life for the 
late Fritz Lang 


کے ب کے ا کے ا م 
Irtz Lang's film Afetropolis, made in 1926, is again being shown in cinemas. lt is a‏ 
work of art (hat still has significance today. Who was Fritz Lang?‏ 


like quality, where people are forced to 
be inevitably it the mercy of a pre-ar- 
rtiged destiny. 

In his very first film of 1921, Der 
mfide Tod (Tired death), that broke 
uway from serial filming, {here were 
these monumental walls and rooms of 
glaring light. 

Before he made films Fritz Lang 
wrote film scrips for the Berlin Decla 
film company. Until he left Germany in 
1933 his wife Theo von Harbou wrote 
the scripts for his films. She used 
sources from German Romanticism 
while the settings and acting displayed 
the influence of expressionism upon 
him. 

The bonıbast and kitsch of these films 
was later ascribed to Thea von Harbou, 
but the Master himself never disclaimed 
his share in this. 

In America he was a little sceptical 
ahuut Afetropulis, regarded by many lo 
he his masterpiece. 

Fle said: "Thea von Harbou was re- 
sponsible for the maln theme, bul 1 am 
responsible for at least fifty per cenl, 
because { made the filni. 

lie continued: "I was not so political- 
ly aware then us | am now. It is impossi- 
ble 1w muke u socialy aware film, in 
which one says the medium belwcen the 
band and the mind is the hert — in my 
view that's a fairytale, Bul I'm interested 
in machines...” 

When the Nuzis took over Thea went 
along with then. Fril4 Lang, whose sec- 
und Afabuse film (Das Testament des Dr 
Mabuse) hud already been withdrawn 
from cinemas, emigraled to France and 
then Americu, 

The mystoriuus Dr Mabuse was a 
madman. On lıis behalf the worst kind 


Wl TELEVISION 
A little Hottentot’s High Noon 


makes a colonial point 


1 
Has anyone ssen justice? 
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` ls making a come- 
(Photo: Metropul) 


PI 
Hiz Lang did not look like a guru, 
"but ‘Lang, staring at the world 
gh a monocle, became one 10 an 
gusive fan club. Whenever cinéasles 
(Phoefunfı4 or meet his name would crop up 


in works onı entirely different issuest: 
dividual sentences suddenly deal sil 
the subject. 

Bach outlines two clear vies, ot 
being A grim and ıuınmiligated stati 


of the finite nature of human existen: - ke directed films such us Af, Dr Ala- 
No attempt is made to build up kf, 


ia, i | & MeNTOpolis and Nibelungen, irom 
slightest consolation. This view .is ola, ENN ie ihi 0 
expressively outlined in.his:Cantahk) f einine enhancing the arl of 
25 ch wie fliichiig, ach wie nichig. 

His other vicwpaint is that Chëifls 
resurrection is a guarantee of 
own, and in keeping with the soul 
bridegroom nıysticism a heartfelt 
Tor deiùth is expressed. 

The death knell is tolled in maj 
Buch's cantatas, rendered by the # 
cato of Lhe string inslrumenls and 


ihout fail. 

Jun-Luc Godard, who at the end of 
& 1950s was the leading director uf 
* muvelle vague, said about Fritz 


lag “He is the cinema." And he wus 


created the ABC of filnı language 
film-makers all over the world re- 
as still valid. 
fiz Lang was horn in Vieana, in 
Ml, an architect's son. He himself 
mêcd arohitecture at first, ater pnint- 
Many of his Films show his knowl- 
gofarchitecture and painting. 


ts phantasy creations with space‏ | ا 
uneasily ûs in the funeral ode BWY fle one of thé Tenure of iS earliar:‏ 


but with pleasurable anticipation. is rhe immense cily-seape of Afe- 
Bach incompurahly expresses Û mals comes instantly to mind and the 

longing for death in the tenor Price archileelure of Nibelungen. 

Sehlage doch hal, gewtinschte SM Althege constructions have u prisûn- 


his cantata No, 95 Christus, der SIF, 
Leben. 
Thugs Bach's cinlitas amount l0 0" of the most gripping scenes in 
1 j Egon Günther's three-part 4 1/4- 
r television film, Aforenga, lasts jusl 
ltsseronds, 


than a mere consequence of Be % 
posers desire for “regulated chur 
sic.” He goes well beyond the € : 
of. theulogical viewpoints, both obus, a smart little fellow of the 
and offering approaches to thei 
i warning, he shoots the Ger- 
If this, his terccitenary year, ¥ Jorn farmer, Lüdemann, before he 
make us take a closer look al his pistol. 
largely unexplored legacy of Bat i doesn't sec any injustice in 
tatas then, in my opinion, both 0 tHe has. some idea that he has on his 
derstanding of Bach and our f®theright of a persecuted personi,. . 
standing of ourselves would st" j The Prussian persecutors sce lhings 
benefit. "MUY. Born along with elation for 
Let me conclude by retelling o and they invade what was la- 
the finest Bach anecdotes hande اا‎ tman South-West Africa" 
to us by.Kicl University profess “4 Lideritz and conduct themselves as 
Friedrich Cramer, who noted it e 
1793, fmn Namaland wus declared a 
Bach, Cramer wrofc, WAS i Protectorate" in 1884 Ihey be- 
strange quirks. One was ا‎ i lotake the land from the indigenous 
bear anything that was unfinis gı lhe water wells and eventually 
cularly an unfinished chord. Ê e 
When he went to bed he had his i Hereras were particularly badly 
boys play the harpsichord, each ™ paige the end of a murderous 
to send him to sleep. silo Against the tribe, led by. Gen- 
He slept most easily when “e fy) Trotha in the autumn of 1904, 
played — always assuming ı000 were left af 100,000 1ribes- 
annoyed that he kept awake the others died of hunger and 
of the boys particularly relisné they were encircled by the 
evening chore. 


(lo e the Omaheke desert. 

One day Philipp Emanuel (*", f me year, 1904, the Nama be- 

ri e ا‎ decided 1© ا‎ defend themselves and one of 
. Continued on page 1 Tost valiant leaders was the bas- 


Trleked by his children . , . Bach. 


tion, 


productive cantata 
period was lıis ear- 
ly years in Leipzig 
from 1723 to 1727. 
During this period 
he performed a 
cantata of his own 
every Sunday ex- 
cept on the Sun- 
days before Christ- 
mas and Easter 
when no music was 
played. He was able 
to use work written _ 
earlier but most of 
the cantatas he 
composed during 
these years were 
newly-written and 
of extremely high 
quality. Bach must 
have written about 
300 cantatas in his : 
career; 200 have survived. This still 
large number may be one ‘reason why 
Bach- and music-lovers today feel dis- 
couraged from looking into such a vast 
oeuvre, - : 
Another reason why his cantatas re- 
main virtually unknown is that their lyr- 
ics nowadays qften.appear longwinded, 
banal and risible even. : 
„ What they had to say in theological 
terms in many cases is nowadays seen as 


threadbare and irrelevant, But they cer-, 


tainly seized Bach's imagination. Their 
choice of words triggers his motifs and 
themes, their thoughts prompt major 
feats of musical architecture, 

As a part of divine service the canta- 
tas are naturally related to the topics of 


the Sunduys aud holy days for which . 


they were written, 

Cantatas written for Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Whitsun and minor holy days are 
particularly explicit in where they be- 
long. 

Within the larger group of cantatas 
written for ordinary Sundays in the 
church year, with their references to 
readings and gospel texts, Bach's inter 
est in specific lopics is clearly apparent. 

One such topic is the problem of be- 


lief and doubt: Unlike church musie expression to basic human Pr 7 [u tribe of the Hottentots, has stolen 


composed before his time, by Heinrich 
Schütz for instance, Bach's views’ are 
not inevitably affirmative. 

In his Cantata Nû. 109, Ich glaube, 
lieber Herr the portrayal of doubt and 
disbelief in the tenor recilative and aria 
is so expressive that the counterpoint in 
the following movements has great diffi- 


` culty in holding its own. : 


A second sector on which Bach parti 
cularly concentratës is man's personal 


relationship with God. : 


Starting with the idea outlined in the 
Song of Songs Jesus is viewed as the 
bridegroom of the soul. . 

Bach devotes a number of duet canta- 
tas to the dialogue between them, with 
thé part of the soul sung by the soprano 
and that of Christ, in keeping with 
church music tradition, by the bass. 

The third major topic that permeates 
Bach's cantatas like no other is the at- 
tempt to come to terms with the pheno- 
menon of mortality and death. 

The need to do so in everday life was 
doubtless more immediate in his day 
than in our own; of Bach's 20 children 
11.died during the composer's tifetime. 

„ Îna striking number of cantatas death 
ãzd dying are .the main issues. And even 
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mW MUSIC 


More Bach than bite: story of 


a half-finished chord 


lein, composed in Weimar, follow the 
course of the ecclesiastical year. 

He invariably succeeded not only in 
illustrating the meaning of his chorale 
texts but also in interpreting their mean- 
ing. 

is O AMfensch, bewein dein Siinde 

grof is solemn and quiet in its medita- 
tion on the Passion, his Durch Adams 
Fall ist ganz verderht is dogmatic in its 
obduracy and his ferr Gott, -nun 
schleuf den Himmel auf so vividly ex- 
presses Simon's desire to go to Heaven, 

Bach always succeeds in giving vocal 
and musical expression to the inexpres- 
sible. 1 

His oratorios were almost invariably 
written to expand music for divine ser- 
vice beyond the framework of tlie cus- 
tomary cantata for special high days and 
holy days. 

His passions, first performed . on 
Good Friday 1724 and 1727, and his 
oratorios composed for Easter, Ascen- 
sion and Christmas all set the gospel 
text to music as the starting-point for 
reflections designed to emphasise the 
special significance of the day. 

The comprehensive way in which 
Bach accomplishes this task is particu- 
larly apparent nowadays when his ora- 
torios are performed both separately 
from church and-divine service and, in- 
creasingly, at a time of the year other 
than those for which they were in- 
tended. ا‎ 

Each oratorio has distinctive and un- 
mistakable features. His dramatic St 
John's:Passion points .theologically be- 
yond Good Friday to Easter and differs 
totally in objective from his St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion with its incomparable 
contemplation of the stations of the 
Cross and laméntation at the death of 
Christ. ا‎ 

Each of the other three oratorios' is 
preceded by secular cantatas that are 


blended into a new, ecclesiastical con- 
text. 

The only oratorio that wasn't written 
to be performed or supervised bythe 
composer himself was his B flat Mass, 
He presented the Kyrie and the Gloria 
tû the Saxon court in Dresden in 1733 
and finished the remainder in bis final 
years, ب‎ 

Many of the later movements were 
adapted from earlier cantatas, whereas 
others were newly composed, Bach him- 
self probably nêver heard the mass per- 
formed in full. a : 

In the variety of forms it uses and the 
profound interpretation of the text of 
the Mass it appears: to be a simmary 
and culmination of his life's work. 

Thére can hardly be a work to coin- 
pare with it in thê history of music för 
ts comprehensive aid elementary pdr- 
trayal of Christian belief and the Chris- 
tian church. ر‎ ۰ 

Writing and performing oratorios was 
not Bach's bread and butter, bit his ey- 
éryday work definitely included writing 
cantatas for ‘performance in church’ on 
Sundays. 9 و‎ 

` That was part of his job from his early 
years in Mühthausen, Thuringia, until. 
his late period in Leipzig. But his most 


This year sees the 300th birth annlvers- 


arles of three outstanding Baroque mu- 
siclans. Hindel’s was lasi month, Scar- 
latti’s is in October. This month, on 21 
March, It is the turn of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, arguably the greatest com- 
poser of them all. This article is by Hel- 
muth Rilling, director of the Interna- 
tlonal Bach Academy, Professor Rilling 
has recorded all 194 Bach cantatas on 
100 gramophonc records [or which he 
has just been awarded the Grand Prix 
du Disque in Paris, He here dcals with 
Bach ss a chıreh. musician and with 
how the composer clealt with the basic 
Christian tencts, 


Ww: are naturally concerned tuo a 
special extent with the value and 
special! significance of Johann Sebastian. 

Bach in this, the 300th anniversary year 
of his birth. : 

One overriding answer to this ques- 
tion is provided by the orderly quality 
of his music, a characteristic cven the 
untrained ear can readily appreciate, 

Anyone who listens to Bach's music 
will be struck by the clarity of its struc- 
tural patterns. Yet this orderly quality is 
never limiting or restrictive; it is a main- 
stay of his crealive imagination. 

A second answer to the question of 
Bach's importance is the fact that he, 
more than any other composer; incor- 
porated and summarised in his music 
the styles of music past and contempor“ 
ary. 

A third would be that his'work has 
exercised a substantial influence on mu- 
si¢ written since, 

` In'the subsequent history of music, up 
to anid. including the’ present, there can 
have been no major composer or musl- 
cian who has been able to ignore him, 

. A special aspect of Bach's import- 
ance would seem to me lo be the subject 
of his life's wark: church music and 
Christian beliefs. 

For many people today the church 
and its services have forfeited the keen 
interest shown in them by past gener- 
ations, But that need not necessarily be 
equnted with a fundamental lack of in- 
terest in the Christian message of faith, 
hope and charity. 

Maybe Bach’s music provides a level 
of preoccupation with these ideas that is 
sufficiently non-committal not to re- 
quire a profession of faith. 

Yet Bach's personal preoccupation 
wilh these basic Christian tenets is cer- 
tainly the starting-point of an interest 
that sought ideas and guidance. 

From his earliest years of musical ac 
tivity Bach concentrated on the organ 
chorale, : e 2 

He was able to follow in the footsteps 
of Dutch mastér Jan Pielorszoon Swee- 
linck, 1562-1621, and his pupils, a tra- 
dition leading up to and inchuding Sam- 
uel Scheidt, 1587-1654, and Dietrich. 
Buxtehude, 1637-1707, ... 1 

The traditional forms that took shape 
in this canon were extremely.varied, and 
Bach took them: over without funda: 
mentally adding to them. ا‎ 

But in one respeqt he went far beyond 
his predecessors. The sense and emo-. 
tion in the lyrics that accompanied the 
chorale melodieş exerted a decisive .in- 
ene on the the: form his chorales 
took, 


. The 45 movements in his Orgelbiich- 
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Still no clear answers on 
causes of homosexuality 


DER TAGESSPIEGEL 


Professor Dörner has, for instance, 
caslrated male rats that showed homo- 
sexual behaviour as adults when they 
were given androgens, or male hor- 
monêes, 

The theory is that a lack of androgen 
at the crucial ante-natal stage of sex 
centre development can lead to male 
homosexuality. 

A shortage of androgen at this stage 
is said to lead either to bisexuality or to 
a reduced sex Jrive, while an overdose 
of male sex hormones can lead lo female 
homosexualily. 

Many behavioural research scientists 
have come to accept that the findings of 
such experiments may be applied to 
man. Professor Neumann attributes this 
to disappointment. 

Behavioural research scientists have 
largely failed in their attempts to change 
sexual orientation so, he argues, they 
have accepted the endocrinological t(he- 
ory instead. 

Whether there i§ anything at all to be 
gained from attempts to change the sex- 
ual orientation of homosexuals is, of 
course, another matter entirely, 

Vague connections that appear to 
arise when male homosexuals’ case his- 
tories are reviewed must be called into 
question on methodical grounds, Pro- 
fessor Neumann says. 

They include the tentative view that 
stress during pregnancy may trigger 
homosexuality among male progeny. 

Practical experiments are ruled out 
on ethical grounds. Pregnant mothers 
can hardly be given hormone treatment 
to see whether their babies will turn out 
to be homosexual or whatever. 

Above all, he argued in Göttingen, 
parallels between the sexual behaviour 
of mice and men were impermissible. 

The causes of sexual imprinl, inas- 
much as they are of scientific interest, 
are definitely exiremely complex among 
humans and probably include both bio- 
logical and social factors. 

Professor Neumann is afraid that 
hormone theories may continue to gain 
support for as long as sexology fails to 
come up with more promising explan- 
ations. 

Justin Westhoff 
(Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin 9 March 1985) 
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niversity professors," Professur 

Friedmund Ncumann of Berlin 
loll the Göttingen congress of the Ger- 
man Endocrinological Association, 
“have much larger heads than offi- 
CERS... 

“If your head is at least 53cm in cir- 
cumferencê you may become a univers- 
ity don, but grown men with heads less 
than 52em in circumference cannot be 
expected to produce much in the way of 
intellectual accomplishment. 

“Below 5Û.5cm they will not even 
boast normal intelligence. As for the 
size of head of women of genius, we 
need hardly ask; there are none." 

These weren't his own views, need- 
less to say. Professor Neumann is one of 
the leading hormone research scientists 
in the Federal Republic of Gernıany and 
works for Schering, the Berlin drug 
company. 

He was quoting from turn-of-the- 
century scientific publications on "sexu- 
al dimorphism," or physiological and 
hormone differences between {he sexes 
and their effect on sexual behaviour. 

To this day there have been repeated 
endocrinological attempts to account 
for homosexuality in terms of glands. 

Professor Neumann was strongly op- 
posed to what he called uncritical as- 
sumptions that findings of experiments 
with laboratory animals applied to man, 
especially in respect of sexual imprint 
and behaviour patterns. 

Research scientists have carried out 
experiments of this kind since the 1930s 
on gıtincd pigs and hamsters, rais and 
mice, dogs, sheep and monkeys. 

They have uniformly shown that sex- 
uul behaviour can he influenced by in- 
terfering wilh ihe sex centre in the brain 
before birth. 

A well-known East Berlin endocrin- 
olagisl, Professor Günter Dûrner, has 
carried oul similar work since the 

19Q{ls. He is an ucknowledged authority 
but his findings are exlremely con- 
troversial. 

Sex is determined the moment the 
ovum is fertilised, but subsequent sexu- 
al activity is largely determined by hor- 
manes, regardless of gender and procli- 
vities. 

The hormones alfect the male and fe- 
male sex centres in the hypothalamus, a 
part of the brain. While these sex cen- 
tres are still developing, proclivities can 
be influenced in animals by the use of 
hormones. 
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Dr Bungarlz is inclined tu roughly 
equate hypnosis with relaxation ur nıe- 
dilation, He sees it as a bid by the indi- 
vidual to concentrate on certain things 
te the exclusion of all others. 

lU mighl arguably be compared with 
the techniques by whiclı the holy and the 
mind seek protection from the threat of a 
demand that is luo much for them by 
simply ianoring cerlain circumstances. 

Under hypnosis people can also come 
lo terms with evident contrudiclions, as 
ihe following comparison indicales. 

When people are told under hypnosis 
that there is no furniture in a room they 
will walk very gingerly round where a 
table might sland. 

People who aren't hypnotised will 
stunthle aguinst the table, nol because 
they cinı't see it but because they in 
agine tha is expecled of them. 

IL may prove possible to put these 
characteristics to use, although as yet 
findings are bascd on only a handful of 
experiments. 

One spectacular case is that of a 
wontin who was abducted and raped. 
Under hypnosis she was able to recall 
details that led ta the arrest of her kid- 
uappers. 

In addition to such individual in- 
slances hypnosis can evidently be put 1o 
good use in ınedicinc as a painkiller. 

An American experiment involving 
49 children and juveniles has shown 
that hypnosis can he used in painful 
iretlmcnt uf the backbone und bone 
marıaw: hoth to combat fear of treat 
ment ind to reluce perceived pain. 

llypnosis is occasionally used at Ger- 
man huspitals. lu Bochum, for instance, 
il is Used to persuade ù parlially-para- 
lysed patient to leave his wheelchair af- 
ter an operation cven though gelling up 
ay’ cause him puin. 

Llypnosis is pu to buth medical ind 
other use in behaviour therapy, being 
used lu get patients to recall their carly 
chldhoud and furgoHlen experiences oF 
bygone years. 

People cannot be persuaded l0 (lepiurt 
from thei bndiunental cihicul principles 
under hypnosis, it seems fairly safe 10 say 
(although the Tindings are, as su often in 
this context, only lentutive). 

AlI that can be expected is thal Ihe 
authority uf the hypnotist and the ex- 
periment situation will possibly lead 
to unexpccledl behaviour. 4 

One such case Dr Bongarlz ciles is 
that of peuple being told under hypnosis 
they were colour-blindl. Tests promplly 
imticiated that they were colour-blind. 

But unhypnotised people who were 
simply asked in ordinary conversation 
to behave as though they were colour- 
blind had exacıly the same test results. 

Dieter Schwab 

(Rheınisrhe Past, Disseldorl, lû March 1985) 
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economics the 
second degree 


GE who would like o ake, 
seconcl degree in economics q: 
apply to take parl in a new prie. 
Kiel Universily's institute of inten 
tional economic affairs, 

Unlike private enterprise Vent 
such as Witlen-Herdecke Univerg 1 
the Ruhr or the Business Studies (j| 
lege in Kublenz, the Kiel course ik 
graduates only. 

It is a 1O-month course in O 8 
tional economic relations, The fir; ] lider NYpnosis people are well 
take, 23 postgraduate students, enygjy jue they are doing. They are not 
last autumn. ıance, as generally imagined. They 

The Kiel project differs from pir f wlikely to develop „Superhuman 
ventures in a further respect. They, ps. The hypnotist can't order them 
starting from scratch, whereas Kil, aathing against their will. 
its infrastructure at the ready, Hpmosis consists of concentrating 

It includes Jecture theatres anda, jiigle sector and largely ignoring 
library, not to mention close tigs gij [er perceived stimuli, says Dr Wal- 
leading universities in other countrig [tugartz of Konstanz University de- 

So Kiel too can lay claim to la umtof psychology und sociology. 
started something new, says projectg | fetiments he has conducted show, 
rector Harınen Lehment. tistance, thal memory cannut be inm- 

It could well set an example fg jd under hypnosis, whereas indi- 
others to follow, which is why il sj perception of the outside worl 
been funded by German industry ın j3 changed. 
the Volkswagen Foundation. pnosis is nothing new, hough Dr 

No use is being made of extra pub arz said research on the pheno- 
funds. What is more, classes are cr} as strictly limited aul had not 
ducted entirely in English, pari dj x much headway, 
course hecause English is very mudik] f basic fetures were discovered 
lingua franca of intereconomics. Jover 200 years ago, but what really 

But another reason for this deci jS behind il and how it can be har- 
was that it was hoped to ensure intent %d to treat the sick are riddles that 
tional enrolment. Experience shongDFtitt to be fully solved. 

Lehment says, that the German mate #utists are agreed, however. thin 
is still too small! for the project. -Fiseannut be equated with û stile 

For the initial course only 16 grerfetp. 
ates applied from the Federal Repulê erie currents in the bruin ol i 
of Germany, us ugıtinst 48 from o Fulsed person cun he cluurly distin- 
countries. i from those of someone wha is 

The relatively long lime Gerlf$p and hive more in cummon with 
gfAduates spent al university was, ks disomeone in a waking sÛ 
fell, n contributory [uctor, So was ihe} Tt hypnosis is clearly iterlinkecl 
Mlexibility of German graduates, F Fh individual dbilily to fall ino ia 
ployers unl institutions when it cAMP Ree, which is a talent people cither 
further training. [So haven't it can't be learnt, or se 

Courses in English bave the sd fens 
tage that US lecturers can be PÎ al would seem to explain why only 
while students henelfit from hê 0 People respond at all 10 hypuusis. 
they guin into the courses offettê FRM, hen, are the differences in per- 
other prestige universities. Y traits between those who do 

Staff teaching the first and st Rlnse who don't? 
courses will include university 1#” on this aspect of the pheno- 
from Harvard, Stanford, Chica * fun cannol even 1 said 0 have 
the MIT. e the stage at which there might 

In the long term the project F . uk of speculation having some fac- 
tended to be self-supporting, Pa basis, 
way from course fees. Prospetls 
improve dramatically if both gr _ 
and potential employers were l© 
teresled. ا‎ 

Firms and institutions would, il 1 
hoped, consider seconding 
courses, which was why it had 3 
cided to Jimit the course 0 ¢ 

Lengthicr courses cost 
would make it increasingly ic 
interest potential students, Tf 
whether they had to pay their ° 
or were backed by granls. 5 

Many of the first year's int 
benefited from grants. Some 41ê fo 
by firms or institutions they 
few are paying their own WaY. 23 2 

The first intake consists 1 
dents from 13 countries. The e 
is on macroeconomics in oP€" ° 
mies, the international monet 
and international financial ma" i 

(Frankfurter Allgeme 3 
tar Deutschland, 1é 
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reference ln the construction industry 
heing in the doldrums. Limits to growth 
are in sight hefore growth has even he- 
glın to any great extent. 

‘Fhe Bonn Ecunomic Affairs Minisiry 
has drawn the mosi drastic inference 
from these findings. Il advises engineers 
to aim at dual qualifications, meaning an 
upprenticeship as well as a degree. Then 
they might hope lo find a skilled job in a 
craft trade. 

The Labour Ministry is broadly crili- 
cal of universities for producing gradu- 
ates with an educational shortfall thai 
makes them hard to place in the inbour 
market. : 

There has certainly been a rapid in- 
crease in the number of graduates who 
have decided to learn something else as 
well. 

In 1983 there were nearly twice as 
many second-time learners as in J98U. 
Their supplementary courses were in 
subjects ranging from computers to lan- 
guages. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the ball is now in the universities’ court. 

The reform of university studies re- 
gularly embarked on and almost as re- 
gularly abandoned might not create new 
jobs but it could help to dispel misgiv- 
ings in small and medium-sized firms 
about hiring graduates. 

In America and Japan universities 
have long monitored how graduates get 
on. Contacts with potential enıployers 
are arranged at an early stage — with 
striking success. In Germany not even a 
start has been made for the most part. 

The report is critical of universities 
for not paying the working world due at- 
tention, Business studies departments 
are said to concentrate too exclusively 
on training students for jobs with large 
companies. 

There. is general criticism of univer- 
sities for concentrating on salary-earn- 
ing jobs. Only a handful of universities, 
such as Bonn and Cologne, provide ear- 
ly information about the prospects of 
setting up in business on one's own. 

That is unquestionably a serious 
shortcoming. Only one self-employed 
person İn I1 is a graduate at present, 
No-one can doubt for a moment that an 
agonising reappraisal is called for here, 

But the report overshools the mark in 
ringing the praises of the “new self-em- 
ployed." Mention is made, for instance, 
of refuges for battered wives, 

The Labour Ministry is enthusiastic 


` about wholefodd stores and cycle work- 


shops. The Economic Affairs Ministry 
curtly notes that “this section is deflnite- 


. ly overrated.” 


Paul F. Reltze 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Chrisı und Welt, 
Bonn, 9 March 1985) 
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Bleak career outlook for 
university graduates 


They number 1,077,000, including 
well over 700,000 in cducation and tlie 
arls. 

Education Ministers face depressing 
figures. In 1983 there were about 2,3 
million employed graduates. By ihe turn 
of the century they will have been joined 
by a further 2.6m to 2.8m young people. 

Yet only 800,000 to 900,000 will 
reach retirement age between now and 
then, So the graduate total will be 4m- 
4.3m, or between 1.7m and 2m surplus 
to demand. 

The trade unions have been happy to 
disregard the extent to which graduates 
have displaced others competing for 
jobs. Between 1970 and 1976 their 
numbèrs increased by 5.1 per cent per 
annum. The growth rate has since de- 
clined to 3.6 per cent, 

Until 1990 the estimated growth rate 
will be 3.6 and thereafter 2.7-3.5 per 
cent, But these figures are mere wishful 
thinking. 

The main employer of university 
graduates, the public service, can no 
longer afford to increase its intake, If 
anything it will have to cut back. 

Private enterprise has for some time 
exercised restraint, Only one person in 
20 employed in private enterprise is a 
graduate, and this state of affairs is un- 
likely to change much in a few years. 

Graduate intake in private enterprise 
is likely to be increased in only a few 
categories: engineers, scientists, econo- 
mists and law graduates. 

Bonn Labour Ministry officials are 
keen to see further clarification on this 
point before the report is submilied to 
the Ministers. 

Of the promising disciplines, they 
say, only engineering and informatics 
graduates are coming on to a growing 
job market; the same cannot be snid of 
either maths or science graduates, 

But this obiter dictum itself merits an 
obiter dictum. It is that there are twice 
as many students who want to study in- 
formation sciences as universily places 
for them and that there is a shortage of 
university teachers suitable for profes- 
sorial appointments in informatics. 

As for engineering, unemployment is 
already on the increase, and dramatical- 
ly so. In 1980 engineers accounted for a 


third of unemployed college graduates; 


they now make up over 40 per cent. 
That cannot simply be explained with 


Chend Ah 
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nly one university graduate in 

three is likely to find a job suiting 
his or her qualifications over the next 
15 years, says a slill-to-be-issued gov- 
ernment repori. 

Last year, the universities turned out 
130,000 graduates; 9,500 went straight 
on the dole. 

This figure is not as bad as it has been 
over the past few years, but it doesn't 
tell the whole truth. 

Mosil unemployed universily leavers 
are not entitled to unemployment ben- 
efit so many don't even bother to apply 
for it. 

Others stay on at university. The 
longer they wait, the better it definitely 
wort be. A storm is brewing. 

The report, commissioned by the 
joint educational planning commission 
of the Bonn and Land governments, is 
still confidential, but its message is 
bleak. 

Until a few years ago graduates could 
generally pick and choose and virtually 
set up their own job market. Political 
Scientists and psychologists did so no 
less successfully than teachers. 

Then, when the economy began to 
falter, things changed. Graduates with 
specialist qualifications were the last to 
be sacked, almost invariably weathering 
ihe minor vicissudes of the economic 
cycle. 

Now a third rule of thumb seems to 
be coming into its own. It is that when 
the economy starts lo pick up few 
groups are hired as reluctantly as gradu- 
ates, 

The position is particularly proble- 
matic n the public service, In 1982 just 
over 6Û per cent of graduates were in 
public service, Between 1978 and 1982 
the proportion of graduates on civil ser- 
vice and local ğovernmént payrolls in- 
creased from 20.7 to 21.9 per cent. 

If college (as opposed to üniversity) 
graduates are disregarded, the stam- 
pede to find # safe government job is 
even more striking. 

Roughly two university graduates in 
three have sought and found public ser- 
vice employmenl. 
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He sought the particular in the gener- 
al and had to put up with “a real loss of 
historical reality", He has to some ext- 
ent given an exposition of the long for- 
gotten concomitant circumstances of 
this colonial subjugation campaign. 

He has dispensed with what could be 
called narrative discipline. He concen- 
trated on the history of black resistance 
led by Morenga and so as to bring out 
this point Günther swings out so far thal 
the film's course sometimes (particular- 


1 ; ly at the beginning) blunders and some- 
on foot and from horseback, from ma- 


times {at the worst towards the end) 

flounders, 

„` Then his film literally marks time and 

its cargo of dynamite goes up in smoke 

in no uncertain terms. 

_ Perhaps the television film Morenga 

is just too Jong and perhaps the version 

cut for cinema showing will be better. 
Jiüirgen Schmidt-Missner 

(Nürnberger Nachrithten, 11 March 1985) 


garded, as an introduction to the cur- 

.fent' situation between Grootfontain 
and the Orange River in dependent 
Namibia. ٣ : 

. Director Egon Günther has been abie 
to save only a little of the wit and fanta- 
sy.. The whole is overlaid by marginal 

„events, boozing and whoring, by the 
continuous heat and the military prob- 
lems of reserves, by Wenstrup's fads 
and Gottschalk's scruples, as well as 
droll gun fighting. : 

. There iş a lot of shooting in this film, 


chine guns (from Namibia) from pistols 


(from Ingolstadt) and even with a small 
canon (from the Munich Army Mu- 


seum). : 


Morenga’s Hottentots have: all the 


secret ways and devices of guerillas, just 
like the resistance in Afghanistan today. 


` Günther had these ir mind, among 


others, when he took up the Timm text. 


Continued from page 11 


including ã ûne-time anarchist {the old 
soldier Wenstrup played by Edwin No- 
el) and a pacifist {his mate Gottschalk 
played by Jacques Breuer). 

In the famine“sttiken south of Prus- 
sian Africa the latter is worried about 
“moral innocence”. As a consequence 
the spot-light is cast upon him at one of 
the first conscientious objectors, 

As he cannot bear the misery of occl- 
pation he dèserts from’ the troop and 
goes about as a vagabond, returning fi- 
nally io his homeland. That is the end of 
the film after exactly two hundred and 
fifty-five minutes and nine seconds. 

‘The story is taken from the 1978 noy- 
el bj Uwe Timm published by Autoren 
Edition entitled Morenga. The film has 


two aspects, fantasy and anti-Wilhel- 
mine irony. 

Timm has since said that the book 
cannot be regarded, must not be re- 
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eign children must be encouraged at 
school and given training. 

This indicates that the problem can- 
nat be solved as casily as so many think. 
The call *Forcigners out" does not solve 
matters, In Bonn there is disillusion- 
ment after the euphoria at the success of 
the repatriation programme that was li- 
mited to June 1984, 

First cslimales show that about 
140,000 guest workers Icfl West Oer- 
many and about 300,000 [oreigners in 
all, never to return. Nevertheless the 
programme will not be repeated, 

Quite plainly the reason is money, so 
it is said in the Employment Ministry. 

In a cautious re-calculation officials 
have been shocked to discover that state 
insurance organisations have had to pro- 
vide about DM2.3 billion in pension 
contributions for foreigners. They had 
originally reckoned on between DM600 
and DM700 million. This was a blow for 
pension funds that are already in trouble. 

On the other hand the sum that the 
Labour Office in Nuremberg has had to 
make available, DM160 million, as re- 
patriation assistance is regarded as quite 
modest. 

In the long-term the pension insur- 
ance will be eased for the employers 
contributions made for foreign workers 
remain in the pension fund. 

But despite the considerable number 
who have elected to return there las been 
bad blood. The matter is quite simple for 
Ekbar: “The generous offer from Bonn is 
regarded by the Turks as a payment to get 
rid of them. It is a bad business for those 
who go back, because after ten, twenty 
years, they have lost their pension rights.” 

Ekbar says that many of his fellow 
countrymen only took up the repatria- 
tion payment because they saw no 
chance for themselves in West Germany 
as unemployed, Their unemployed quo- 
ta is 14.4 per cent, well above the na- 
tional average of 10.5 per cent. 

Ekbar added that many Turks have 
left because they were fed up with the 
Germans. He said: “This starlecd with 
the not for foreigners notice when look- 
ing for living accommodation and gocs 
on to Llıe jokes about the Turks." 

Nevertheless Ekhar has decided to 
stay, if only because of his children, who 
will get a heller education here. Then he 
will look to the future, Fle can say this 
with certainly, because he has been 
lucky. He is a worker whom it is difficult 
to replace. His joh is always safe, 

He said: “We have made a life for 
ourselves here. We are nol going to 
throw it all away." 

Ekbar knows that many of his fellow 
countrymen have regretted returning to 
Turkey. They have to begin at the be- 
ginning all over again. 

Despite the repatriation payment, mo- 
ney is often not enough to build up a new 
life, because relatives make claims on the 
rich Turks returning from West Germany. 

And the Turkish state? The govern- 
ment does not welcome those returning 
with open arms. Jt has enough prob’ 
lerms with an inflation rate of 5Û per 
cent and an unemployment rate of close 
to 30. per cenl, which can only be in- 
creased by those returning... 

Furthermore ‘there are fewer rermitt- 
ances from workers abroad, and.these 
were cssentigl to keeping the country’s 
indebtedness down. 

It is not surprising then, that tbe An- 
‘kara government would have preferred 
that the Turks living in West Germany 
should remain there. 

Thus the Turkish guest workers are 
.not wanted anywhere, neither in West 
Germany nor 'Furkey. They have an un- 
certain future here and there. 4 

` Carola Böse-Fischer 
(Hanpoversche Allgemeine, 9 March 10985) 
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No place for Ekbar in paradise 
— nor anywhere else, either 


do the cleaning, and what would many 
local communities do without the Tur- 
kish dustmen. Most guest workers do 
the hard, dirty jobs.Many companies 
could not carry on without them, car 
companies, mining, textiles and plastic 
processing firms. 

A fifth of the labourforce of 15,500 
at {he tyre company Conti Gummi in 
Hanover are foreigners, Of these every 
second one is a Turk. 

A third of the pay roll at the tyre com- 
pany of Vahrenwald is made up of for- 
cigners. What would happen when they 
returned home in large numbers? The 
answer is clear; “We would have to close 
down." Foreigners have in the meantime 
become just as skilled and have just as 
much experience as their West German 
fellow workers. It would not be easy to 
replace them. It is not surprising that 
Conti is not prepared to participate in 
the Bonn repatriation programme. 

But guest workers do not just get pald 
wages. They pay taxes and make con- 
tributions to social security. Thus they 
contribute to the financing of state se- 
curity schemes and the pension fund 
that is in such trouble today. 

Furthermore the foreigners give secur- 
ity to West German jobs — through con- 
sumption. If more were to return home, 
many here would suffer from a drop in 
turnover — the corner shop in the Linden 
district of Hanover, for instance, were 
many Turks live, the baker and the shop 
that deals in Turkish specialities, 1 

The second-hand market would suf- 
fer as well, and department stores. 

Forcigners have large families, They 
are big consumers. Whal ix saved is put 
into Ihe bank or transferred back home, 
‘Their money helps to pay for imports, 
ind they supporl West German exports. 

Sehooals and kindergartens would he 
emptied if there is a massive relurn 
home. Teaching jobs would be lost, 
many schools would perhaps have to 
close. 

Population experts already know that 
in the nexl five ycars the number of 
schoul boys and girls. will drop by al- 
most a half. By the end of the century, it 
is estimated, lhe number of 16-year- 
olds at school, including foreigners, will. 
drop to about sixty per cent of the pres- 
enl figure. The experts take the view 
that il will be more and more difficult to’ 
fill trainee posts in the future, even 
when because of rationalisation trainee 
postitions and jobs disappear. 

Liselotte Funcke says that in the best 
interesls of our national economy for- 
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trick on his father. As soon as Johann 
Sebastian starled to snore he played an 
unfinished chord on the harpsichord 
and ran away. His father immediately 
woke up, tortured by the half-finished 
chord. 

He first fancied Emanuel might just 
have left in mid-chord to follow a call 
of nature. Bul when he didn't come 
back the old man grew increasingly up-. 
set. : 

In the end he got up in the dark from 
his warm bed nnd stumbled acruss to 
the harpsichord, played the missing 
note and weril back to sleep. 

Helmuth Rilling - 
{Sturtgarler Nachrichten. 16 March 1985) 
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membership of the European Commun- 
ity. This guarantees all Turks the free- 
dom to live and work in any of the Com- 
ınon Market countries. 

The ‘Turkish government has given 
assurances that there will be no insist- 
ance on freedoni of movement from this 
larget-date, but they have this right by 
international law. 

Bonn wants to prevent a fresh wave 
of emigrants at any price. It is already 
official policy to induce foreigners here 
to return to their own countries never to 
come back and to stop new emigrants 
from coming in. 

This is the aim behind the repatria- 
tion programme of the past few years. 
The decision to return home has been 
made slighly easier for foreigners with 
money fur A new start in their native 
country. They cun take their pension 
contributions without having to wait 
lwo ycars ns they formerly had to, 

Farcigners who were made jobless 
because of their employer went bank- 
rupt and closed down the firm, or who 
lave worked withoul a break for more 
than six months on half-time can apply 
for repatriation assistance at the labour 
uffice, DM10,500 and DM1,500 for 
cach child. 

Bonn has found support [or this puli- 
cy among many companies, particularly 
those urgunisutions that are going 
through u crisis such as the steel indus- 
try. 

They have alded u bonus to the gov- 
ernment repitrilion progrimme, which 
spurs On workers lo think about return- 
ing home. 

‘The  slale-owned Salzgitler steel 
giunt, for instance, that employed prac- 
tically only Turks as guest workers. 
Close lo 750 Suzgitler Turks have 
packed up and gone back to Turkey 
with a redundancy payment of 
DM I0,000. 

Nevertheless, say many citizens in 
this country, there are stil too many 
here. The Turkish problem remains. 
They clo not integrale. They live in ghet- 
tos and take jobs from West Germans. 
They should go back lo where they 
came from. In the end there will not be 
enough jobs for Germans. Thesc arc 
some of the commenls made. 


Liselotle Funcke, the government. 


commissioner responsible for [oreign- 
ers has for years opposed these. kind of 
remarks. She tries to .explain to the 
know-alls that even when there is high 
unemployment foreign workers in the 
country have to be employed. 

She knows what she is talking about. 
A glance at the statistics shows that the 
disliked guest worker slaves away In pO” 
sitinns where West Germans, out of 
anxiety uf moving down the social scale, 
arê ıo longer prepared to work, in jobs 
thal are physically or from a health 
puint of view a strain, in heat and the 
cold, in. noise and dust and on night 
shifts. : : 

They work underground, in casting 
shops, in coking plant, in blast furnaces, 
as steel workers, as welders, in ship- 


yurds and on building sites. How would 
` the railways get on without foreigners 10 
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ı PLIGHTS 


One mountain 
Mohammed 

couldn’t move 
[har docs not wanl t0 return lu An- 


Mime bid for a secondg;;jygolia. He is almost 30 and for fif- 
of married bliss has come lois years he has worked in the Federal 
ing. His attempt to bring a wife fromhlzyblie, half his lifetime. 

kistan to add to the une he alreadyk] Ftbar, his wife and Iwo young sons 
in Germany is just not on, cour kr jy: happy here, “in parialise”, is he and 
ruled. » fellow countrymen believed, when 

Mohammed, 38, a Cologne buses sg eame to this country in their hun- 
man, has been a West Germany ciirslels of thousands in order l0 carn 
since 1977. in 1979, he married hsfjxk money so as to have something 
wife, ù German lady now 60 yeangjzhind them at honıe. 
age. But iimes have changed. West Ger- 

A few yers ago, when Mokamng jay is 10 longer the country of {he 
was back in Pakistan on holidiy, bÎxuomie miracle”, As in all other in- 
eyes alighted on a maidenly fom ya |tarialised countries there is a problem 
20 years his junior. They got mariejzfke hat the government can do noth- 
quite legally under Pakistani law. fysout— unemployment. 

The ways of the world being sl} Te 1973 oil crisis suddenly brought 
they are, the girl is still in Pakistan jl lghl economic difficulties. There 
Mohanımed’s child. And Mohammed |resot enough workers in the years of 
in Germany. With lis wife of 60 yea, [monic growth in the post-war peri- 

Muslim law in Pakistan, the aij now there are too many. 
heard, allows a nıan to have four sig] deny many companies no longer 
But, the court ruled that the mattered the Italians, Greeks, Yugoslavs, 
in fact a matter of German law. 6 and Spaniards who had been 

lt also ruled as irrelevent the ypj} ™HLto the country to build up West 
val given hy the German wife for lejfî™ny’ affluent society in the [950s 
in Pakistan lo join Ihem. di960s. These were the guest work- 

Under Gernian law, the extra sj 1973 a dam had to be erected 
would have nonce of the normal prog]! the flood of workers when rec- 
tion afforded a wife, wnt was stopped. 

runklurter Ruundschau, # Marti} hrthey still streaıned into the coun- 
.|rîhey adjusted to staying here a long 
"je brought their wives and children 
union as "unwanted and repeated neji hem. Many children were horn 
tures, verbal or violent; and indeceme f 
lerances or sexually diserim lar said: “Over many years the 
comuuents which cuuse the victimioltfftel Republic has become home tu 
ıhreatened, humitiateul, harassed orihj® The work is BOOM and so ure our 


tuted." iain workmates.” 

` The union women explain that om] ® Ekbar goes for holidays back 
looking sexuillly :itraclive was imp he is homesick, homesirk for 
ant. ‘I' ıs how a woman Yy. Anilalia has become ù 


n place for him. 
Tere are loday 4.33 million foreign- 
in West Germany. ‘I'he largest 


tract i mu ancl, through marriage. 
cure her futurt. 


Nowadays, this was not sû impo bn, 14 million, ix made up ol Turks 
N tn ا ا‎ ke ا‎ et Plover a half of the fotelinêr here 
0 0 oI been in iho country far more than 
AUNT IRERISENES: jere. Three-fifths of their children 
The result was thal many mer krborn here, 
it harder te establish a sexual rel] Ofte 1,6 million guest workers, half 
ship. Harassment wits a result. n are Turks, more than the Yu- 
. Remirks which one would bat number 290,000, 
been regarded as complimentary i when (here was competitivn for 
now laken its sexually harassing. . e fewer jobs foreigners were in- 
This was all causing problems 8Y Not wanted in this country, 
no longer were cerlain how to ly lhe unemployed among 
with women. This uncertainty cof, “quently West Germans said 
ly be removed if women them Openly thal they only made use of 
down the border between bel, 2 Security serviccs, In the past, 
which was acceptable and thai nu OT had got on very well with 
sis tt, 
A British TUC principle is 4% 5 ihe background to the Turks 


: çef © More and-more xs $ a burd- 
n o cen as a OUrı 
“The more that the questio ®. Furthermore they have their 


harassment of union members, ۲ 
women. is openly discussed, € hag rmolcd i j e E 
d of the pF in Islam for instance — 
will become to get rid 0 sels them 
O kplace." hdl mo apart. Many would only 
rom the workplace. od, Ectridofthem. ° 
Plogstedt and Bode have P"®'. 
ion members’ yicws. ly E FOuntry — and not solely 
‘These varied froni “well me i the unemployment siuatiun. 
cognition ofthe existence O emn ore at stake. 
lem, but at the same time olnlry 1 guidelines maintain that 


any union responsibility,” to e fr UY has 2 foreigner population . 
. ofthe problem with the 2m © gid # nej Cent, more in comparison 

a subject of union discussion. etd E states and the gov- 

ing out a policy on it. 085O want the country lû he 


The latter is, of course, just whl e aS a a 
women of I1 G Metall are doing: 
Wolf Gunter B 


(Frankfurter Ruudschau. 13 


d suitable fur emigra- 


ind hi, is the fact that as from Î 
Turkey hax associate 


„, Was not. 
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didn't have an easy time of it at the 
meeting. He said, as he prepared to de- 
liver his report, that he didn't expect an 
armchair ride: “J'm sure thal 1 wor" be 
able to satisfy everyone.” 

Sperl said that even with an open- 
minded uttitude, it would be a loug time 
hefore homosexuals were accepted in 
the church as valued members and 
wurkers and nat just as statistics, 

He said that despite the Hberal ali- 
ıude of the church of Luther, marriage 
for homosexuals was a long way off. 

lt became clear at the meeting that il 
was not only the church that had prob- 
lems with the issue of homosexuality. 
Josuttis said the church only reflected 
the prejudices and worries of society. 
There was clearly concern on all sides. 

Pastor Bernhard Wolf, an academy 
official, said there was a great fear of 
urges and feelings. Feelings could “ex- 
tend beyond us and confuse us and 
make us unsure,” 

Forms of homosexual sub-cultures 

such as the male prostitute scene were a 
step further into this confusion. 
' Professor Helmut Kentler, who 
têaches in Hanover and admits himself 
to being homosexual, demands from 
both sides of the sexual fence that sexu- 
ality be considered as a form of commu- 
nication. 

He told the meeting that his own sex- 
uality was a "body language”. Like otlıer 
languages, there were a variely of dia- 
lects, in this case homosexuality and he- 
terosexuality, that could and must be 
learnt. 

Volker Dieckmann 
(Niürnberger Nachrichten, 11 Murch 1985) 


Union hits out 
at sexual 
harassment 


A report by the British Trades Union 
Congress is referrecl tO ds well as a re- 
port by Sybille Plogstedt and Kathleen 
Bodle, who have carried out research for 
the union. 

The women’s section çoncludles thit 
sexual harassment is gelting worse, Of- 
fences range from persistent psyclolug- 
ical or emotional harassment lo dismis- 
sals for resisting harassment, 

It was now important to get the issue 
away from being regarded as a privale 
affair betwcen people and getting those 
affected to get together and put their 
case. 

Sexual harassment is defined by the 
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Bible ‘doesn’t say ministers 
must not be homosexual’ 


example of persecution in Hanover last 
year when two nıinisters were sent on 
extended leave after their homosexual- 
ity became known. 

The wurk group says this attitude 
contradicts the Christian message of 
brotherly love because Jesus went to the 
Cross for homosexuals just as much as 
for anyone else, 

Homosexuality, says the group, is 
neither a sin nor an illness. It is merely 
an expression of human sexuality. 

A leaflet distributed at the confer- 
ence was unequivocal at supporting this 
view. 

It said that the church should change 
what il described as its simplistic and in- 
competent utterances on the subject, 

Prejudice and ignorance should. be 
ended through dissemination of more 
information. 

It urged solidarity with homosexual- 
ity and the abolition of all laws dealing 
specifically with homosexuality. 

It was no wonder that Adolf Sperl, a 
member of the Bavarian church synod, 


Si harassment in the workplace 
has always been a fact of life, but it 
is only nöw ğetting a thorough airing by 
German trade unions, says a publication 
by the engineering and metal warkers' 
union, I1 G Metall. 

However, i1 was still not entirely clear 
if the theme was one that tratle unions 
should act on on the shop floor. 

In the opinion of the women's section 
of 1 G Metall, it is an affair for the un- 
tons. 

The section does take action. For ex- 
ample, the union women's commitlec 
1alks with women who have been mo- 
lested. 

lt also ensures legal representation if 
charges are laid not only involving la- 
bour laws but civil laws as well. 

An educational campaign is being 
started. 

The 1 G Metall women's section says 
the topic of harassment involved both 
the rights of women and the rights of 
workers, . i 
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he Bible does na1 suy that a persun 

cannot be a minisler merely he- 
cause he or she is homesexual, says a 
Göttingen theologian. 

Manfred Josuttis, Professor of Theol=- 
ogy, told a meeting öf the Tutzing Evan- 
gelical Academy in Nuremberg that 
homosexuals were no longer treated as 
eriminals, 

But the Evangelical Church had given 
itself away in a pamphlet il had pro- 
duced entitled: Gedanken and Mafnah- 
men zum Dieust von Homophilen in der 
Kirche{ldeas and Steps towards inelud- 
ing Homosexuals as Church Officers). 

This was a terribly weli-meant” title, 
but it shocked him deeply. lt was "ex- 
tremely inhuman" and showed that dis- 
crimination continued. 

In West Germuny, homosexual acts 
among consenting males have been legal 
since 1974 (they have always been for 
women). 

Howcver, they still feel oppressed 
and forced out of the mainstream of so- 
ciety. 

They also feel increasingly shut out of 
the churches, boih Evangelical and Ca- 
tholie. This applies not only 1o those 
who aspire to church office, but also 
those who are simply believing Chris- 
tans. 

This is despite the fact that the 
churches both declare that homosexuals 
are people like anyone else. 

Representatives of the Evangelical 
work group on homosexuality agree 
with Professor Josuttîs. They refer to an 


Mirror, mirror 
on the wall 
— yes, that’s me! 


MM: are not as vain as women, ac- 
cording io two surveys, They 
don't place as high a regard on personal 
appearance. 

Dr Dieter Bongers and a: team from 
Berlin's Technical University asked 
groups of men and women, what they 
thought of their own bodies, . 

The women immediately reacted by 
discussing what they thought they 
looked like. The men did not discuss ap- 
pearance at all. 

An American psychologist, Cynthia 
Rand, asked her lest persons to rate their 
ûwn appearance on a scale up to nine, 


. Afterwards, this self assessment was’ 


compared te the opinion of a judging panel 
armed with photographs of the guinea pigs. 
` The women knew accurately what 
they looked like. In almost every case, 
their opinion tallied with the panel's. 
Bul the men didn't have the foggiest no- 

tion about their own attractions. Their 
ideas clashed hopelessly with the panel's. 

' Bonger's study revealed that women 
knew no limits when asked about their 
physical idcal, They wanted all their 
weak points ironed out so their body 
would be attractive 10 the opposite sex. 

. Specifically, they wanted their bot- 
tom, bust and legs in tip-lop shape, 

` But the men were worried about the 
body's capacity to function, not its ap- 
pearance. The main thing was that it was 
çapable of sexual performance, 

: {Frankfurter Neuc Presse, 13 March 1985) 


